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, Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


though it is perfectly well known that the Presi- 
dent will be satisfied to release Congress the mo- 
ment he can put his signature on a banking bill. 


"Tove no sign of adjournment on the horizon 


¢ There are important differences between the House 

and Senate banking bills and the conference commit- 
tee will have an exacting job to do to bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment. The chances are, however, that 
there will not be a serious delay because the Administra- 
tion would rather yield on some of the points than lose 
the bill altogether at this session. 


The House banking bill would give the Government 

unlimited power to issue forced loans or rather to 
make the banks accept the loans. This authority is the 
most important piece of legislation needed by the New 
Deal to prevent the banks from exercising their own 
judgment about the worth of Government securities. 


The Adminstration, of course, as a matter of strategy 
would hardly care to disclose its acute interest in the 
banking bill for fear that this would be a public admis- 
sion of its inability to borrow without forcing the banks 
to lend. 
ie, Mk 
If the President or his leaders in 
Congress were to announce a defi- 
nite date for adjournment, oppo- 
various Administration 


LEADERS TRY 
TO HEAD OFF 
FILIBUSTERING 


nents of 
measures would begin dilatory tac- 
tics and filibustering would develop. So the New Deal’s 
policy is to drift along, pressing and pushing for final 
ection on major bills and trusting that Congress itself 
will get a bit tired of the heat and the long session and 
speed matters to an early adjournment. 


@ Outside of the banking bill, the Administration, of 
~ course, wants the social security bill enacted and 

the utility holding bill and is not really at heart much 

concerned about the Guffey coal bill or the tax bill. 


@| This does not mean it is in any way backing down 





on either proposal but simply that a delay till next 
session, through no fault of the Administration, would 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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America Sells Less and Less Cotton 


Exports Dropped 3,000,000 Bales, or More Than 40 Per Cent, in Year's 
Period; Effect of Foreign Competition and Domestic High Prices 


ESS AND LESS COTTON is be- 
ing loaded out of American ports 
to supply foreign customers. 

More and more cotton is being 
loaded out of ports in competing 
countries to supply customers who 
formerly bought in the United States. 

The pictogram above reveals the 
shift that has occurred in one year. 

It shows the United States losing a 
century-old leadership in the world 
cotton trade. 

This loss is occurring in the midst 
of government efforts to fix prices, to 
cut production and to “control” the 
marketing of cotton. Congress dur- 
ing the past week approved these 
government controls. 


AMERICA’S LOST MARKET 

During the twelve months from 
July, 1933, to July, 1934, ships were 
loaded with 7,921,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton headed for foreign mar- 
kets. 

During the twelve months from 
July 1934 to July 1935, those same 
ships carried only 4,826,000 bales of 
American cotton. 

That meant the loss of a market 
for more than 3,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton valued at more than $150,000,000. 

Yet in the same period foreign 
competitors increased their sales, fill- 
ing orders for nearly 2,500,000 more 
bales than Americans sold. 

Never since the United States be- 
came a great cotton exporting nation 
had a situation of that kind devel- 
oped. Not since 1892 have exports of 
American cotton been under 5,000.- 
000 bales in one year. 

From the dominating position of a 








producer supplying 60 per cent of the 
cotton requirements of importing na- 
tions, this country overnight has fall- 
en to the position of a producer sup- 
plying under 45 per cent of those 
needs. 

THE WHY AND WHEREFORE 

Why this sharp shifting of trade? 
Answers include: 


Prices in the United States are 
higher than competing prices. Over 
7,000,000 bales—one year’s normal 
exports—are on hand now. But that 


cotton is tightly held under govern- 
ment control, bulwarked by a price 
fixing loan of 12 cents a pound. Uncle 


Sam, with.tax-payer backing, tells 
the world to pay his price or stay 
away. 


The United States is growing less 
In 1933, a total of 10,000,000 
acres of the growing crop were 
plowed under. In 1934, acreage was 
cut 40 per cent to a total of 25,000,- 
000. In 1935, acreage again was re- 
duced by about 30 per cent. Besides, 
the federal government strictly limits 
the amount that each cotton farmer 


cotton. 


can sell, free of tax. 
Foreigners have difficulty getting 
American dollars to use in buying 


cotton. This is the explanation of 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He says that former cus- 
tomers now are prevented by tariff 
walls from selling enough of their 
goods in the United States to obtain 
dollars for buying cotton. They turn 
instead to competing cotton countries 
more willing to trade. 

Just has 
American cotton trade? 


what happened to ‘the 
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For one thing, new competitors 
have appeared. Brazil, which two 
years ago had little cotton for sale, 
has exported 584,000 bales in the last 
year and will have nearly 1,000,000 
bales to sell in the year just ahead. 

For another thing, old competitors 
are selling more at the expense of the 
United States. 

Germany has cut her purchases in 
the American market about 70 per 
cent, France nearly 50 per cent, Eng- 
land about 40 per cent, Japan a 
smaller amount. They have expanded 
buying from competitors. 

A third reason is that foreigners 
bought large supplies of American 
cotton when the price was very low, 
and are using that cotton now with- 
out replacing it with more American 
purchases. 

WHAT DOES FUTURE HOLD? 

Is this shifting important? 

Half of the population of the South 
makes its living out of cotton. This 
is the nation’s principal export com- 
modity. Normally 60 per cent of the 
South’s cotton crop is sold abroad; 
only 40 per cent at home. The foreign 
market usually has been worth from 
$500,000,000 to $750,000,000. 

Is a large slice of that market now 
to be sacrificed? 

Some officials of the AAA think so. 
But important groups, in Congress 
and out, are demanding that the fed- 
eral government, instead of continu- 
ing to restrict production and jack up 
prices, fight to regain markets by 
subsidizing exports, or by paying 
bounties on the domestic portion of 
the crop, and letting the rest seek an 
outlet at world prices. 
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arch of the N ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE Battle Against Inflation: will it succeed?, 
The required names on a petition to bring in- 
flationary measures before Congress are re- 


ported and then, strange to say, ogneinnts fade, 
Will it triumph? 














q Money: Treasury asks smaller coins for sales taxes. 





The Issue of Nationalism. The Senate registers a 
contradictory vote on trade policies. 








The fight over the banking bill arouses comparisons 
of the House and Senate versions of this contro- 
versial piece of legislation. 





Peace or War. America maintains her “good 
neighbor” policy but insists on avoiding entangling 
alliance, despite emotional preferences of the people. 







¢ There’s Music in the Air. Among the welfare proj- 

ects are outdoor concerts which attract thousands. 
Washington gathers to hear the classics at its “Water 
Gate.” 









Drastic attempt to cut the relief rolls places many 
in private employment. 





Social Security: where does this bill stand now? 
Will the House version march to victory or will a 
deadlock throw it back into further debate? 







The Press looks at the New Deal and objects to the 

new powers granted the Triple A while nine-tenths 
of the editors decry the efforts of the Administration 
to ban the recovery action in the gold suits, 








Hands across the border. The United States and the 
Dominion of Canada negotiate toward a reciprocal 
trade accord. 









College Trained Police find favor in the States as 
Old Age pension laws are pushed and new taxes 
sought. 






¢ Labor: A General Strike in Terre Haute threatens 
our industrial peace; Coal miners look to new legis- 
lation to solve their difficulties. 











These and many other interesting articles may be 
found on the following pages. 
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A Victory for Farm Planning 

Continuance of farm planning is assured as 
the Senate approves, 64 to 15, amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The House 
already had passed a similar measure. 

Two points in which the Senate bill differs 
from that passed by the House: 

1.—No export debenture; that is, no provision 
for using tariff revenues to subsidize foreign 
sales of farm products. 

2.—No outlawing of suits for refund of process- 
ing taxes in the event these should be declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court. But plaintiffs 
would have to prove the tax had not been passed 
on and would have to open their books to the 
Government. 


x * x 


Taxes, Charity and Heirs 

When prospective heirs welcome the incoming 
of their “ships,” Uncle Sam probably will be on 
hand to appropriate from 4 to 75 per cent of the 
cargo. 

That is the meaning of the schedule adopted 
by a House committee as it prepares to report 
the new wealth-tax bill. Inheritances going to 
blood relatives will be exempt up to $50,000; 
those for “blood strangers,” up to $10,000. Heirs 
entitled to more than 10 million dollars must sign 
over three-fourths to the Treasury. 

In addition the program carries higher tax 
rates for larger incomes and a graduated cor- 
poration tax aimed at excess profits and at big- 
ness. Both high profit rates and large total 
profits would entail higher tax rates. 

Proposals follow largely the White House 
wishes—except in one respect. That is a tax ex- 
emption which would be allowed to corporations 
for gifts to charity. 

x * Ox 


Telegrams to Congress 

Deeper penetrates the scalpel of the Senate 
committee’s investigation into lobbying activities 
of utility interests against the “death sentence” 
clause of the Holding Company Bill. Some 
samples of “attempts to mislead Congress” which 
the Committee uncovers: 

Of one group of 775 telegrams, nine only were 
paid for by the senders. 

Of a group of 400 messages investigated by the 
telegraph company, 250 were declared by the 


-~Wide World 


THE GREAT “LOBBY” MYSTERY 
The mysterious “bor wrapped in newspaper” 
upon which the Senate lobby investigation has 
been centered was a box of cigars, says Repre- 
sentative Nat Patton, “and may God strike me 
dead if that’s not the truth.” But other wit- 
nesses told the committee “that wasn’t cigars” 
and hinted at bonds. Gift cigars or gift bonds, 

that’s the question. 4 











company to have been unauthorized by those 
whose names they bore. 

Confronted by the formidable magnitude of its 
inquiry, the commiltee asks help from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, which orders 
all telegrapn companies to report under oath by 
August 15 the facts concerning alleged forged 
telegrams and concerning destruction of origin- 


als. : 
x Ok OX 


“Purging” the Relief Rolls 

A “purge” of relief rolls is Inaugurated as the 
demand for harvest hands reaches a peak. 

The Relief Administration rules that the offer 
of a job to a relief recipient automatically re- 
moves him from the rolls. This applies also to 
those given work-relief jobs, reinstatement on 
the rolls requiring a fresh investigation of need. 

Two results are seen: 

First, by the FERA, which hopes that the ever- 
mounting relief rolls will reverse their trend. 

Second, by labor leaders, who fear that the 
bottom has been withdrawn from wage rates 
that may be successfully offered, a circumstance 
declared favorable to employers waiting for 
profit opportunities but a powerful depressent 
on workers’ incomes. 


* * * 


Banking Bill: House-Senate Versions 

Contest over two views of what America’s 
banking system should be shifts to House-Sen- 
ate conference as the Senate approves the Bank- 
ing bill in a form considerably different from 
that adopted by the House. 

House version, embodying Administration 
views, gives the Government more direct control 
over the Federal Reserve Board and places 
solely in the Board's hands the reins that govern 
credit expansion or contraction. 

Senate version, embodying Senator Carter 
Glass’s views, gives the Administration less power 
to alter the Board and leaves to private bankers 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 
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Strikes and “Strike-breakers” 
Flaring up ominously, then subsiding, a general 
strike at Terre Haute, Indiana, yields to the per- 
suasion of Labor Department conciliators. 
Protest of 40 local labor 
unions against importation of 58 professional 
“strike breakers” by a corporation engaged in a 
4-month-old struggle with its employes. 
Declaration of military law, arrival of National 
of pickets with 
bombs and rifles play their familiar roles in the 
open as Federal mediators bring labor and man- 
agement 
doors. 
Advise of the mediators: To the corporation- 
Withdraw the “strike-breakers” and permit the 
responsibility of guarding the 


Cause of the strike: 


troops, dispersal 


spokesmen together 


~*~ me * 


Our Industrial Pulse Record 
Readings on the gauge that tells how effective- 
ly America’s industrial system is working: 

First, the index of factory production is up one 
point, the Federal Reserve Board's figure rising 
from 85 per cent of the 1923-1925 level in May 
to 86 per cent in June. 
Second, employment and pay rolls show a fall 
as compared with the previous month and with 
a year ago. 
Explanation of the paradox, as given by econ- 
Manufacturing is becoming more effi- 
cient through the use of labor-saving machinery, 
hence needing fewer workers for the same out- 
put. Rising stock prices reflect the hope of larger 
profits. 


Say labor spokesmen: 


ing .army,6f,surplus, workers. 









-* & 


Issues in Food and Drugs Bill 
the seller 
in the marketing of food and drugs, a House 
committee listens to testimony and frames a bill 
to regulate advertising and branding of edible 
products, drugs and 
power the Secretary of Agriculture to seize goods 
deceptively advertised when they are imminently 
dangerous to health, 
In opposition appears the President of the New 
Jersey Medical Society, who sees no need for a * 
new law if the present Act is enforced. 

Replies Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the Food 
and Drug Division: 


Toward a policy of “Let 


cosmetics. It 


“The present 


quated. It does not apply to misbranding and 


behind 


Another argument for 
the 30-hour week, so as to absorb the ever-grow- 


would em- 


law 


a modicum of influence in credit policies. 
Rejected by the Senate is an amendment sub- 
stituting Father Coughlin’s plan for a Federally 
owned central bank. The vote—58 to 10. 


gas 


closed 


union to accept 

property. To the unions—See that the com- 

pany’s property is protected. Call off the general 

strike. ep 
Unions call off the general strike. Employer 

asserts the continued need of his “private 

guards.” 








~-Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE VIRGIN ISLES TANGLE 
A wholesale shift of positions results from the 
inquiry in the Virgin Islands’ investigation. 
Lawrence Cramer (upper left) replaces Paul 
Pearson (upper right) as Governor, while the 
latter is named Assistant Director of Hous- 
ing of the PWA. At the same time Dr. Amy 
Stannard (lower left) resigns (by request) a‘ 
a member of the United States Parole Board 
to make room for Judge T. Webber Wilson, 
former judge of the Virgin Islands. 


+ + 





Current Happenings and What They Mean 





vided in counsel, reports a bill that would make 


such activity a felony and attach severe penal- 


States. 


loans. 











special name. 
quate. 


of land resources: 


beware” 


measures to curtail. 


an upset balance. 


tion.” 


is anti- 


adulteration of foods and drugs sold under a 
The proposed law also is inade- 
It should permit seizure of all products 
advertised by grossly deceptive statements.” 


* * * 


Conservation of Land Resources 
Current exhibit on planning for the better use 


Protecting the Nation’s Defenders 
Taking aim at “subversive propaganda” in the 
Army and Navy, a House committee, though di- 


ties to it. 
Chief target is the spreading of Communistic 
viewpoints in the armed personnel of the United 


It violate 


* * * 


Uncle Sam Becomes a Home Owner 

Switching his role from mortgage holder to 
landlord, Uncle Sam, as represented by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, forecloses on 712 of 
the 883,000 properties on which he has advanced 
Twenty per cent of the total are behind 
in payment by 90 days or more. 

Say officials: 
hood that the Government will take losses on 
the defaulted mortgages.” 

Size of Uncle Sam's stake in urban mortgages 
—from 16 to 20 per cent of the total, valued at 
some 18 billion dollars. 


“There is no inteation or likeli 


x ok x 


Regulation for Bus and Truck Lines 

The day of free and untrammeled competition 
by bus and truck lines with each other and with 
the railroads 
as a House committee reports out a bill to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the same 
authority over them as it has over the railroads. 
School buses, taxicabs and urban bus lines would 
be exempted. 

A similar measure already has been approved 
by the Senate. 

To employes of bus and truck lines, the new 


draws toward an indicated clos 


The majority report cites the crucial danger 
of disaffection in the nation’s defenders. 

Reply signers of a minority report: 
provides a 12-inch gun to kill a gnat. 
the Constitutional 
speech and the press.” 


“The bill 


Ss 


guarantees of freedom of 


e 


measure would bring collective bargaining guar- 


Uncle Sam proposes in the coming year to ac- 
quire submarginal land exceeding the total area 
of the State of New Jersey—five million acres— 
and convert it into forests, parks and recreational 
grounds. This will offset approximately the same 
area of fertile reclaimed land to be made avail- 
able for commercial agriculture. 

Net effect will be to increase potential produc- 
tion of farm stuffs, which the AAA is now taking 
“But,” say officials, “pres- 
ent measures are for an emergency, to redress 
If the entire population were 
adequately fed, even a large part of the cotton 
lands would have to be devoted to food produc- 


namely: 


x ok O* 


Blue Eagle—Before and After 
That the nation 


of business in furthering 


antees under the supervision of the National 
Mediation Board. 


may learn what ite to be 
learned from the life history of the Blue Eagle, 
the NRA begins a study with the cooperation of 
the Business Advisory Council. 
out contrasts, if any, between business and labor 
relationships as they were before the death of 
the codes and as they have become since. 
Reason for seeking aid of the Council is to 
win willingness 
study. Toward that end two pledges are given, 


It, plans to find 


the 


Those furnishing facts will get a first look at 
« the results and an opportunity to comment on 


them. 
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The inquiry will be conducted in an objective 
spirit, neither harassing members of industry nor 
seeking data to support a predetermined policy. 
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That— pal educational forums in problems ing campaign of a year ago, have over-work, brought replies that 
Several ranking relief officials of citizenship which it hopes to officials stumped. They want to they should stick to their jobs 
privately concede the need for a sponsor next Winter. sell the hides and get them out of Most work in Congress is dima inn 
decane aie sae e © the way—storage costs money— committees and important com- 
conclusion is based on predictions rh but parts of the leather industry mitt . 
i ite 3 ~ oo ees are staffed with older men. 
of Federal analyists that even a still objects to the sale 
State Department officials are ‘ That "= 9 


return to “prosperity” will leave 
some 5,000,000 persons without em- 


ployment. Reason: technological 
advances. 

* * x 
That— 


Salary increases are bejng passed 
around in several Government de- 
partments. These increases follow 
the recent restoration by Congress 
of full pay for Government work- 
ers. However, many now are get- 
ting more than they received in 
1929. 


That— 

The “go-ahead” signal has been 
given for an intensive campaign to 
combat a growing movement for 
the displacement of the present 
farm program with a program of 
export subsidies for farm prod- 
ucts. 


That 

Successful on a limited scale, the 
Office of Education is laying plans 
for a national program of munici- 





| 


keeping mum about their negotia- 
tions to obtain a trade agreement 
with Canada to prevent lobbying 
by affected interests. 


: £ * 
That— 
Although the Banking Bill has 
been passed by both Houses, the 
President expects to have the 


“real” Banking Bill that is sched- 

uled to become the country’s new 

banking law, written in conference 

between the two Houses. It is said 

by officials that a month will be 

taken to whip the bill into shapes. 
x x 


That 

There is some “official talk” of the 
abandonment of the combination 
unemployment-population census 
although adequate unemployment 
data are badly needed. Reason: 
Conflicts as to the proper method 
of taking the census. 

* OK 
That 


The 1,600,000 pickled cow-hides. 


taken over from the drought buy- 


x * x 


That— 

Several original members of the 
“Brain Trust” now look askance at 
policies pursued by the Govern- 
ment. Some are far out of the 
limelight, puttering at small in- 
dividual jobs rather than framing 
national policies. 


x * x 


That— 
Resettlement Administration of- 
ficials are more than mildly con- 
cerned over the rate of increase in 
submarginal lands revealed in the 
recent Agriculture Census. Sub- 
marginal land brought into use the 
last five years has increased at a 
rate faster than the Administra- 
tion has been able to buy it under 
its program for taking such land 
out of production. 

7 ~*~ ~ 
That— 
Repeated complaints 
Members of Congress, 
to the President, 


older 
addressed 
telling him of 


from 


House leaders are preparing for the 
“big push.” They may try to rush 
the tax program through the House 
by calling a Democratic caucus to 
bind Majority members on their 
support of the bill. Following that, 


pressure for a drastic ‘rule to 
strictly limit debate. 
* * * 
That— 
The back-stage preparations 


made by House sponsors of the 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage— 
“inflation’”—Bill have just about 
crumbled. The skids were applied 
by House Administration leaders 
last week by privately passing the 
word arouAd that the bill “is dead 
for this session.” 


e & & 
That— 


Labor Department chieftains view 
with alarm the possibility of an- 
other bloody Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen’s feud when the “truce” 
between workers and shipowners 
ends this September. Conciliation 
machinery will soon be oiled. 
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Television Draws Nearer 

Dawn begins to glimmer toward the day of 
practical television as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission gives permission to the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company to con- 
struct a special type of cable between New York 
and Philadelphia for experimenting on long- 
range electrical vision. 

A condition is added—that other manufactur- 
ers of television equipment must be allowed to 
use the cable also. 

The line has another utility of far-reaching 
importance. It enables the simu'taneous trans- 
mission of hundreds of telegraph messages, a fact 
that may lead, says the FCC, to a radical cheap- 
ening of wire communication. 


~ «x OK 


Uncle Sam, Successful Banker 

Uncle Sam’s bank—the largest bank in the 
world—earns 8 per cent on its capital stock for 
the benefit of its stockholders. 

Name of the bank: Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Stockholders: The people of the United States. 

So report the directors of the Corporation, 
which has a capital of half a billion dollars, on 
which it earned lasi year 41 million dollars. It 
has in addition about four billion dollars of cap- 
ital in the form of capital notes. All money has 
come from the Treasury, to which profits are 
eventually returnable. 


ee 2 


Harnessing the Liquor Trade 

To fasten the coliar of regulation on the neck 
of the alcohol industry, the House approves, 229 
to 100, a bill for governing trade practices, adver- 
tising and labeling by masers and vendors of in- 
toxicating beverages. 

Over Treasury protests, control is centered in 
the Treasury and shipment in kegs instead of 
bottles is permitted. The Treasury asserts that 
such permission wi]l mean ease in tax evasion; 
that it is a sop to the cooperage interests. 

To which contention, House proponents of the 
bill assert that the permission is a blow at the 





~-Underwood & Underwood 


“BREAK WITH THE REICH” 


Senator William H. King terms the rule of 
Hitler “cruel and barbarous” and urges the 
Senate to study the advisability of severing 
| diplomatic relations with Germany. 





bottle and whiskey trust, which “has its tentacles 
wrapped around every department of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


The measure now goes to the Senate. 
* ~ * 


“Power” for Rural America 

Another step toward the electrification of rural 
America: 

The Rural Electrification Administration an- 
nounces a policy of preference for publicly or 
cooperatively owned lines in extending loans 
from its 100-million-dollar fund. 

Applications received come from 46 States, 
ranging in amount from several million dollars 
from certain private utility corporations to 
$10,000 from farmer groups. 

Terms permit borrowing at 3 per cent with the 
principal repayable in 20 years, the money be- 
ing usable for wiring of houses and purchase of 
equipment as well as for constructing distribu- 
tion lines. 


x * 


Those Army Contracts— 

Picking out the devious trail of plot and 
counterplot, a House committee investigates an 
alleged conspiracy to obtain an advantageous 
Army contract for supplying the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps with 10 million dollars’ worth of 
trucks. 

Former Brigadier General Alexander E. Wil- 
liams had already fallen a victim to the inquiry, 
being dismissed for accepting “loans” of $4,500 
in connection with the contract. 

The plan, it was charged, was for an agency 
by arrangement to place the lowest bid and di- 
vide the business between two large manufac- 
turers. One firm, it was said, was “double- 
crossed” by a change in specifications engineered 
by the organizer of the proposed agency, the con- 
tract going to the other firm as the original 
scheme was abandoned. 

Publicity came as the unsuccessful firm carried 
the story to Congress and the President. 
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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 
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merely be looked upon as furnish- 
ing ammunition for the 1936 cam- 
paign. 
The same situation exists with 
respect to the ‘utility holding 
company bill which now is dead- 
locked in conference. 


The opponents of the “death 
sentence” provision are ob- 
jecting to the presence at the ex- 
ecutive sessions of the conference 
committee of Presidential repre- 
sentatives, called “experts.” The 
Administration is standing pat on 
its insistence that they should at- 
tend the meetings. 
' . ¥ 
T he prospects 
UTILITY BILL are that the bill 
TEMPORARILY will stay in dead- 
DEADLOCKED lock for a while 
and it would not 
be surprising if the New Dealers 
decided to let the lobby commit- 
tee keep on piling up innuendoes 
and insinuations and charges so 
as to build up more public senti- 
ment against the utilities and 
thus force a change in the House 
voting when the conference com- 
mittee meetings are resumed. 


It may be, of course, that 

House or Senate members 
who shift their votes will find 
themselves in the awkward posi- 
tion of admitting that pressure 
influenced them before and not 
their convictions. The House 
appears to be adamant in its at- 
titude against the destruction of 
holding companies and in favor 
of regulation. 

i me. 


The New Deal- 
COUNTING ON |... are talking of 
USING ISSUE 


making an issue of 
IN ELECTION the utility contro- 
versy in the next 
campaign, threatening to stump 
in primaries and elections against 
congressmen and senators who 
do not do their bidding now. 
Threats of this kind are being 
heard around the Capitol and 
they illustrate the tension which 
the wholé problem has created. 


It ought not to be difficult to 

write a bill which regulates 
holding companies engaged in 
interstate commerce and pre- 
vent them from selling securities 
if the securities are issued by 
companies that misrepresent 
their financial position or their 
assets. But the way the advo- 
cates and opponents of the “death 
sentence” have entrenched them- 
selves makes it an almost insup- 
erable task to bring about a com- 
promise. 

+ Fo 


SOLUTION IS The President 
alone can reconcile 


IN HANDS OF the differences. If 
PRESIDENT he thinks public 
sentiment will go 
further in his direction in 1936 
than today he will let the con- 
ference committee drift without 
action and wait for next year. 
If, however, he thinks he can 
better influence the voting now 
and get the measure on the stat- 
ute books the way he wants it, 
the chances are he will press for 
final enactment at this session. 


¢ The utilities have done sev- 

eral foolish things in their 
lobbying. Still the question now is 
whether the bill as written is a 
constitutional piece of legislation 
and whether it will really accom- 
plish its objectives. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 
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is A NEW TAX PLAN: ITS EFFECT ON CHARITIES + 


'THE House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee labored through the heat 

of a Washington Summer and 

brought forth a tax pian that: 

Produces about $250,000,000 in 
revenue to meet a _ $4,000,000,000 
deficit. 

Lays the ground-work for break- 
ing up big fortunes within one or 
two generations. Revenue from this 
plan is set at about $95,000,000 a 
year. 

Increases taxes on personal in- 
comes above $150,000 a year to raise 
an estimated $20,000,000. 

Provides a new gift tax to go 


along with the tax on inheritances. | 


Revenue of $26,000,000 is estimated. 
Introduces the principle of a 
graduated tax on corporation in- 
come based on size. A possible $10,- 
000,000 in revenue is involved. 

Stiffens the excess profits tax on 
corporation income by lowering the 
level at which the tax begins and 
increasing the rate, to raise a pos- 
sible $100,000,000. 

Starts a battle over the proposal 
to exempt a part of corporation net 
income from taxation when that 
part is given to charity. 


PRESIDENT’S VIEWS 

QUCH turned out to be the result 
“of weeks of hard work and 
study put in by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to carry out the 
wish of President Roosevelt for tax 
legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. 

Asked to comment on this effort 
of the Committee, the President 
declined on the ground that com- 
ment now would involve comment 
on the many changes he expects. 

Earlier, a request for Presidential 
opinion had precipitated a lively 
controversy over tax policy. 


A newspaper man on July 24 


| asked Mr. Roosevelt what he thought 


| 


| 





Controversy Over Exemption For Dona- 


tions by Corporations—Where the 
Revised Levies Would Fall 





of a plan to permit corporations to 
deduct from net income, before fig- 
uring their tax, as much as 5 per 
cent for contributions to charity. 

At present many companies do 
deduct charity contributions, and 
thousands of them give to charity, 
but in each case they are compelled 
to justify their gifts. Now the Na- 
tional Council of Community Chests, 
faced with a depression lag in giv- 
ing, wants Congress to write the gift 
exemption directly into law. 

President Roosevelt did not like 
the idea. 

GOOD-WILL ‘PURCHASES’ 

He remarked that utilities often 
made gifts to charity chiefly for the 
purpose of buying public good will. 

Also, he remarked that there are 
many people in this country who live 
from dividends. It seemed to him 
that the individuals who obtain 
their living from investments should 
be the ones to decide what gifts 
they will make, not the officers of 
their company in which their in- 
vestment lies. Under the plan of 
the charity groups a company could 
give away $250 of $5,000 in earnings 
that might be destined for the in- 
vestor. 

But, remarked Alan Burns, head 
of the Community Chest group, “we 
have a study of contributions by 
corporations in 129 communities and 
it shows that 23 per cent of our 
funds come from 34,000 corporations. 
When you take away the possibility 
of contributions in a community by 
its leading industries or corpora- 
tions, you take away the bell- 








GRIST OF JOBS 


BEING GROUND OUT FOR IDLE 


N allocation of $134,851,837 for 

Works Progress Programs in 13 
States, the largest such allotment 
which has been approved thus far, 
was recommended to the President 
last week by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Allotments. 

Allotments were approved by the 
President for more than $16,000,000 
of State Works Progress Adminis- 
tration projects, bringing the total 
amount approved for such projects 
well over $100,000,000. 

Other major developments last 
week in the work relief program 
were: 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion agreed to purchase up to $250,- 
000,000 of PWA securities for resale 
on the open market. Agreemeni 
actually made covered $236,500,000 
worth of securities as the RFC had 
already purchased $13,500,000 worth 
of bonds it now holds. 


MORE MONEY FOR RECLAMATION 

Advisory Committee on Allotments 
recommended coordinated national 
program for reclamation projects, 
bringing total for such projects to 
$98,830,060. 

Works’ Frogress Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins announced estab- 
lishment of Works Progress Advisory 
Board of from five to seven members 
to provide an outside point of view 
on operations of the program. 

Labor Policy Board created to re- 
view labor questions. 


Protests against the operation of | 


during the week from two sources. 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute protests to PWA that do- 
mestic steel products are being dis- 
criminated against in the present 
program. Representatives of the In- 
stitute pointed out that foreign steel 
companies can undersell “us after 
paying freight and tariff charges.” 


PROTESTS AND REPLIES 


In reply, PWA officials declared 
that their buying regulations give 
domestic steel producers a 15 per 
cent advantage over foreign pro- 
ducers. 

The other protest against the 
procedure of the work relief of- 
ficials came from a delegation of 
Congressmen who attempted to 
gain definite patronage promises 
from Mr. Hopkins. 

Members of the delegation dis- 
closed that Mr. Hopkins told them: 
“We are not alloting projects by 
Congressional districts.” 

Major allotments approved lasw 
week by the President included the 
following allocations for State non- 
Federal projects: Michigan, $4,199,- 
278; New Jersey, $4,657,251; Arkan- 
kas, $3,794,313; Florida, $1,648,114; 
and Indiana, $1,921,296. 

For preparation of an alphabetical 
index of the 1900 Census to be used 
in obtaining data for the social se- 
curity program, $1,804,948; for a 
census of business enterprise for 
1934, $9,881,948; and for a survey of 


NEW COINS IN PROSPECT 





TEW coins, splitting pennies into 
tenths, may force people to 
change their money habits. 

Sales taxes in 24 States and sev- 
eral cities are the reason. Because 
of these new taxes the need is felt 
for coins as low as one mill, one- 
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tenth of a cent. If Congress ap- 
proves this Treasury proposal, half- 
cent pieces will also be minted for 
the first time since the Civil War. 

The use of these coins, however, 
will not be limited to sales tax pay- 
ments: They will be legal tender for 
debts up to a very small sum just as 
pennies and nickels are today. They 
could be used to buy gasoline or 
grocery items which sell at fractions 
of a cent per unit. 

PROFIT IN COINAGE 

On every coin the Treasury mints, 
it makes a handsome seigniorage 
profit. Seigniorage is the difference 
between the cost of making coins 
and their value as money. In 1934, 
this difference amounted to more 
than half a million dollars. On 
pennies alone the Treasury realized 
a profit of $330,000. 

So when States began asking 
Treasury officials if it was consti- 
tutional for them to issue fractional 
tokens so consumers could pay the 
exact tax on small purchases, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau decided that if 
such pieces are needed, the Federal 
Government should make them. 

For some months now many State 
and city governments have been 
levying taxes based on a certain 
per cent of retail sales. In cases 
where the tax is 2 per cent, all pur- 
chases up to 50 cents call for a min- 
imum tax of a penny. This makes 
the rate on 10-cent purchases five 
times higher than on those of half 


[Continued on Page 17, Column 3.] 








wethers of charity in America—you 
kill private philanthropy.” 

The Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee said, after the ex- 
change of opinions, that this com- 
mittee would side witn the Presi- 
dent and against the gift exemp- 
tions. 

SCOPE OF TAX PLAN 

Tax plans offered by the Ways 
and Means Committee affect rela- 
tively few individuals and relatively 
few corporations in any marked de- 
gree during the depression period. 

The way they would work is as 
follows: 

Inheritances.—At present the es- 
tate of a deceased person is sub- 
ject to tax, but the inheritances 
flowing from that estate are not 
taxed. Under the tentative plan if 
an individual received an inheri- 
tance under $10,000 from a non- 
relative or under $50,000 from a rela- 
tive, he would pay no tax. But 


starting from that point he would 


pay on a graduated scale starting at 
4 per cent and rising to 75 per cent 
on all the inheritance above $10,- 
000,000. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment would take three-quarters 
of large inheritances, creating com- 
plicated collection problems. 

Along with the inheritance tax 
would go a revised gift tax designed 
to check attempts to evade the tax 
on inheritances by making gifts. 
This tax would range from 3 per 
cent to 57 per cent, with the same 
exemptions as under the inheritance 
tax. 


INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 

Individual Income.—If a _ per- 
son has an income under $150,000 a 
year he would have no concern over 
the proposed new personal income 
taxes. But starting at that point 
the House committee proposes to 
jump the combined income and sur- 
tax to 58 per cent and run it up to 
79 per cent on all incomes above 
$10,000,000. Fewer than a thousand 
persons would have been affected by 
these taxes in recent years. 

Corporation Incomes.—Two plans 
are advanced to get more revenue 
from this source. 

One, the most important from a 


— 





revenue point of view, is a revised 
excess profits tax. Now when a cor- 
poration earns 121% per cent on its 
capitalization the Government col- 
lects an excess profits tax of 5 per 
cent on the profit above that 
amount. 

Under the new plan, a corpora- 
tion would be permitted to earn but 
8 per cent on its investment before 
the Government would start impos- 
ing an added tax. Above 8 per cent 
it would take 5 per cent, then from 
12 to 16 per cent it would take 10 
per cent; from 15 to 25 per cent it 
would take 15 per cent and above 25 
per cent it would take a tax of 20 
per cent. 

This tax is in addition to the reg- 
ular corporation income tax. Itisa 
form of revenue raiser that the 
Treasury finds difficult to enforce. 


TAX ON BIGNESS : 

The principal battle in committee 
over taxation of corporations con- 
cerned a plan for a graduated scale 
of taxes on income. 

President Roosevelt suggested the 
idea of a tax on bigness. He pro- 
posed that Congress turn the pres- 
ent flat rate of 1334 per cent on 
corporation income into a tax be- 
ginning at 1034 per cent on small 
incomes and graduating up to 16% 
per cent on big incomes. The pur- 
pose was to penalize size. 

When the plan came out of com- 
mittee it called for a tax graduated 


only from 1344 per cent on incomes | 
under $15,000 to 14% per cent on | 


incomes above that amount. Even 
then the Democrats on the commit- 


tee split 10 to 8 on reporting it. A 
fight lies ahead in Congress on the 
idea of taxing business on the basis 
of size. 

The outline of taxes devised by 
the Ways and Means Committee of- 


fers just a concrete proposal for 
Congress to chew on. What finally 
may emerge in the form of a law, 
or whether any tax plan will get 
through at this session, remains un- 
certain. 




















NOW AT THE RESERVATIONS 
Circle 6-1400 


Keanbew' Room 
RAY NOBLE 
and his orchestra 
DORIS WESTER 
song interpretations 
ROY ATWELL 
tongue-twister—master of ceremonies 
JACK HOLLAND and 
JUNE HART 
ballroom dancers 
TERI JOSEFOVITS 
6:30 till 3 A.M, nightly—except Sundays. 


No couvert for dinner guests, except on 
Saturdays and Holidays after 10:30 P.M, 


DINING - DANCING - ENTERTAINMENT 
FORMAL 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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“Canadian Pacific Spans the World” — 
as written in Arabic. 


WORLD TOURS 


Want to investigate Hong Kong, 
Bali, Singapore, and a dozen other 
magic names? Want to study the 
changing customs of people in all 
four corners of the globe? You can 
do it easily by planning your own 
route, stop-overs, and expenses . . . 
going on one inclusive ticket, good 
for 2 years. And you can do it 
reasonably, because fares are un- 
usually low. Go First or Tourist 
Class, or a combination of both. 
Ask or write for descriptive litera- 
ture of inclusive-cost tours. Why 
not plan to go this year? 


VIAP&O 


It’s easy to plan your own world 
tour if you book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service makes a complete circle of 
the globe, and has many interesting 
side trips. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


New low fares. Take the South 
Seas Route to Australia, the con- 
tinent of scenic wonders, Go on 
the high-speed Aorangi, or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. Special Summer round- 
trip excursion rates to Auckland: 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin Class, 
$244 up; proportionately low fares 
to Sydney and Melbourne. Also 
low-cost Third Class. From Van- 
couver and Victoria to Hawaii, 
Fiji, Auckland, and Sydney . . . or 
connect at Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia ports. Ask for All-Inclusive 
Tours folder, 


ORIENT 


The Orient is surprisingly close to 
home, Take just a short holiday 
and see all these interesting sights: 
Honolulu . . . the beach at Waikiki 
and hulu dancers; Japan. . . giant 
Buddhas, snow-capped Fuji, and 
graceful geisha girls; China... the 
Great Wall at Peiping, the silk 
shops in Shanghai, Repulse Bay at 
Hong Kong; and finally, pictur- 
esque Manila. 

Go in luxurious comfort on an 
Empress. The great white Canadian 
Pacific fleet holds all speed records 
to the Orient and is famous for 
spacious rooms, grand meals and 
service, and friendly travel com- 
panions. You're sure of a good 
time, going Empress. 

Reach Yokohama ia 10 days by 
the Direct Express Route. Sail on 
the Empress of Asia or the Empress 
of Russia. Or take 13 days, via 
Honolulu . . . on the Empress of 
Japan Clargest, fastest liner on the 
Pacific) or the Empress of Canada. 

Exceptionally low Summer 
round-trip fares . . . 15% less than 
special all-year round-trip fares... 
available until August 1, To Yoko- 
hama: First Class, $427 up; Tour- 
ist Class, $240 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class on all Empresses. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Na- 
gasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Manila. If you sail from California, 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu, Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Ask about 
personally-conducted tours, 

@ Folders @ Maps © Information 


from your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific. Washington: 
14th & New York Ave.; New York. 
344 Madison Ave.; Boston: 405 
Boylston St.; Buffalo: 22 Court 
St.; Philadelphia: 1500 Locust St. 
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5,186,432 wrote to NBC last year, 
telling us exactly how we 


were doing! 


AUDIENCE REACTION is the sole test of an entertain- 


ment’s value. And no entertainment in the world can 


boast the number of critics that expressed a personal, 


written interest in the programs of the National 


Broadcasting Company last year—5,186,432* of them! 


All ages, both sexes; a critical cross section of the 


greatest audience ever assembled. An audience so vast, 


so varied, so quick to praise or condemn—it represents 


the Great Common Denominator which makes broad- 


casting such a powerful medium. NBC analyzes this 


spontaneous, pulsing response of 14,000 letters a day 


—studies it, weighs it—conducts its many programs 


accordingly. For it knows that in serving well the 


public’s interest, it best serves its clients’ and its own. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
NEW YORK « WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 


* Plus several millions more who 
wrote direct to NBC advertisers 
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Presidential Travels 


and Vacation Plans 


Mr. Roosevelt's Trips Held 
Up as Congress Lingers On 


{,VER since the President gently suggested to 

the Congress that he wanted certain “desira- 
ble’—that’s the term, not “must”—legislation 
passed in spite cf broken hearts and fences at 
home, he has had very little to say about his own 
vacation plans. 

Recently it was emphatically denied that he 
even thought of a run up to Hyde Park. And he 
has been almost as still of speech as of move- 
ment. But there is no doubt that he has plans 
for stepping cut as soon as Congress has finished 
its job. 

The invitation to the San Diego Exposition, ac- 
cepted before the legislative machinery jammed, 
provides an excelient chance for two things; from 
a political standpoint it is an opportunity to get 
out on the back platform and “see the folks” any- 
where along the line he chooses. From the per- 
sonal standpoint it offers the chance of sea- 
change. 

If Presidents accepted all the invitations they 
get, they would be traveling all the time, Some 
trips they have to take and they are by no means 
easy jaunts. President Wilson broke down on 
one. President Harding died on another. They 
were both “business” trips. Too much traveling 
always has a bad reaction on the public—too lit- 
tle is frequently as dangerous. 


STEPPING OFF AMERICAN SOIL 

There is nothing in the Constitution that pre- 
vents a President from going where he likes and 
doing his work where he pleases, although there 
was a myth to the effect that he couldn't cross 
our borders. 

During Grant’s administration when he was 
subject to some of the bitterest attacks that any 
President has suffered, Congress once asked the 
General which, if any, of his duties he performed 
in Washington. He told them his business and 
where he did it was his own and none of Con- 
gress.’ 

Taft was the most traveled of our Presidents, 
but President Roosevelt is running up a lot of 
mileage. The hot days as he gazes out over the 
South: grounds of the White House to where the 
white shaft of the Washington Monument shivers 
in the heat waves he may be dreaming of those 
long, strong swells of the Pacific. 


—Wide World 


OVER THE BOUNDING MAIN 
Frank Buckner, skipper of the “Viking IV,” 
which has been offered to the President for 

a Pacific cruise. 





Doggy Dog-day Togs 
at the White House 


‘HEN Sirius, the dog-star, dogged the blister- 

ing sun as it arose last week over the panting 
Capital and the dog-days started, he found 
Washington unapashed at his presence, for the 
city had been doggedly fighting the heat long be- 
fore he arrived. 

And he found out that canines could be no 
madder than the human animals milling about 
in Congress. 

And Sirius discovered, as well, that Washington 
refused to take him seriously. 


?RESIDENT’S SUIT 


Even at the White House, officials seemed to be 
outdoing him and each other in the “dogginess” 
of their attire. There was the President’s new 
Summer suit, for instance, made out of some kind 
of goat’s hair and presented by Vice President 
Garner, who, despite all the criticism hurled at 
his office in the past, has proved anything but a 
goat. But the goats that grew the hair that made 
the cloth that went into the suit did come from 
Texas 

And the neckties! 

“Take a look at Mac’s new tie!” said the Presi- 
dent indicating Secretary McIntyre, seated be- 
hind him at a press conference. There was no 
need to call attention to it. It was brighter than 
Sirius himself. 

But even this flaming piece of haberdashery 
was fated to be dimmed when later Roy Howard, 
diminutive head of the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Service, called on the President. Even the 
rainbow which haa been playing three-a-day be- 
tween thunder showers, faded before the brilli- 
ance of Mr. Howard’s spectroscopic habiliments. 
To the disappointed dog star it must have all 
seemed little less tian a catastrophe. 
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THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS 





A PRIZE TO AN ACE 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


To Captain Albert F. Hegenberger, United States Army Air Corps, (left) “for the development and demonstration ofa successful blind landing sys- 
tem,” goes the Collier Trophy for 1934, one of the highest honors in American aviation. Attending the ceremonies at the White House, where P,esi- 
dent Roosevelt presented the award, were Senator William G. McAdoo (center), president of the National Aeronautic Association, members of the 
awarding committee, and other aviation officials. 


'TOHE BREATHLESS QUIET of 

midsummer descends on the Cap- 
ital. Life seems to pause. The 
leaves on the great trees of the 
White House lawn might be painted 
on the backdrop of a theater. 

Heat. Even the squirrels yawn 
and the pigeons stretch their wings 
in boredom, 

Inside “no news today.” 

But behind sound-proof doors, 
over muted telephone lines, is a 
throbbing activity while the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, tight in his dug- 
out, keeps in touch with his bat- 
tallions as they carry on, striving 
to finish the job that has been set 
for them. 

In the corridors of the Executive 
Offices the callers come and go, but 
they are fewer. Secretary Early can 
slip off for a day’s rest at the shore, 
Colonel Starling, head of the Secret 
Service, and Secretary McIntyre 
can get an afternoon of golf with a 
visiting champion, 

x**rt 


JUDGE PECORA A CALLER 

Loquacity was at a premium. 
one who perhaps wished he might 
say more but tactfully refrained, was 
Judge Ferdinand Pecora, frequently 
mentioned as investigator of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

He came on Monday and was 
much embarrassed by his question- 
ers. He indicated that he was run- 
ning for re-election to his judge- 
ship just the same, but gave the 
impression that if he was running 
in that direction he was frequently 
glancing back over his shoulder to- 
ward Washington. 

The first caller of the week was 
John W. Studebaker, whose vitality 
makes up for his size. Since he is 
Commissioner of Education as well 
as promulgator of many of the ideas 
that have been incorporated in the 
Youth Administration, it is just 
possible that he mentioned this new 
undertaking of the Government. 
But he didn’t say so. 

x * * ’ 


To show that the ghost of the 
Blue Eagle still haunts the corridors 
of state. the Attorney General, 
Homer Cummings, and James 
O'Neill, Acting NRA Administrator, 
called to explore possibilities of co- 
operation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with the skeleton NRA in 
the working out of the so-called 
voluntary codes. 

Then there was a pause and pho- 
tographers slipped into the oval of- 
fice and ‘set up their apparatus. 
Captain Albert Hegenberger of the 
Aviation Corps arrived, correct in 
his uniform and shining wings, to 
receive the Collier trophy. Senator 
McAdoo, in spotless white, who tow- 
ered above the great trophy display- 
ing man triumphant over cloud and 
fog, stood by paternally as the Presi- 
dent shook hands with the young 
aviator for his achievement in 
“blind flying.” 


When the event was duly recorded 
for posterity, William Phillips, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Walton, 
Moore, Assistant Secretary, and Am- 
bassador-at-Large Norman Davis 
came in to talk on matters too seri- 
ous to be repeated. 

Lunch and fiscal matters were 
served for two as usual at Secretary 
Morgenthau’'s usual Monday call. 

The next day the President re- 
ceived another invitation. Thus 
time to visit Hot Springs National 
Park in Arkansas when and if he 
goes Westward. “When, if and per- 
haps” was the perhaps answer. 

The early visitor was Jesse Jones, 
of the R. F. C. He didn’t discuss 
his call, but he lingered to hear a 
few stories which Former Senator 
Heflin was relating to all who might 
be interested. 

The rest of the agenda provided a 
variety of administrative fare: 
There was Daniel Bell, Jr., to talk 
about next year’s budget; Rexford 
Tugwell, on his now frequent visits 
on the subject of his Rural Resettle- 
ment job, and there was Admiral 
William H. Standley, Chief of Oper- 
ations of the Navy who—which could 
hardly surprise anyone—explained 
that he talked about “operations of 
the fleet and matters of command.” 

Then there was the Allotment 
Board to approve more plans for the 
Works Progress Program. 

Then came the announcement 
that Governor Pearson had resigned 
and was immediately appointed to 
another job at the same pay in the 
Housing Administration. And his 
critic, Judge Wilson, likewise pro- 
vided for on the Federal Parole 
Board. 


UTILITIES AND CHARITY 


Wednesday the press 
started the day as usual. 


conference 
Most of 





‘the questions, many of them more 
or less resilient, bounced back. One 
only produced headlines. 

It concerned the question of im- 
posing a tax on corporations’ gifts 
to charity. 

That one made the President lean 
back in his chair and take a deep 
breath. As usual his response was no 
diatribe, no impassioned pleading, 
but just an easy conversation, full of 
persuasive anecdote and example, 
delivered without invective but none 
the less poignant with conviction. 

Away back in 1930 or 1929, it 
seemed, a bill was passed in the 
New York State legislature to allow 
utility companies to contribute to 
charities. That bill was vetoed by 
the Governor because he believed 
that in many instances these gifts 
to charity were simply to obtain good 
will. 

The Governor thought then and 
the President thinks now that no- 
body has a right to buy good will 
whether it be a utility company or 
anybody else. 

And people who received dividends, 
he feels, have a right to choose how 
they shall spend them, decide which 
charity they will patronize, 


TALE THAT WASN’T TOLD 


There were a few other matters 
of mention, discussed elsewhere in 
these columns, and then the ques- 
tion as to what the President 
thought of Senator Borah’s “must” 
program. (The Senator from Idaho, 
You recall, had said that he had a 
“must” program which would be 
carried out if the Congress sat until 
November). 

For the answer to that, the Presi- 
dent turned to Secretary Early with 
the suggestion that “Steve” tell his 
story. 

But an appeal to the politic Sec- 
retary Early proved unavailing. It 


Wide World 


TEEING UP FOR THE BIG DRIVE 


It may be that Presidential Secretary Marvin McIntyre (left) is fixing 


the ball so his opponent will top his shot. 
right) is known as a star golfer. 


Stephen Early 


But Presidential Secretary 
Anyhow, here they are 


at a country club near Washington, relaxing from White House duties. 
9g ) 
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In the Executive Offices 


must have been a very good story. 
There was quite a calling list on 

Wednesday but not what might be 

called a “heavy” one. Some of it 


was departmental routine, some 
was work relief. 
An exception was the “thank 


you” call of Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, recently appointed Minister to 
Norway, chaperoned by his co- 
statesman, Senator Guffey of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It started with the advent of the 
Vice President, always a welcome 
figure. He was nattily dressed in 
white and his tufted eyebrows 
looked like two chaste carnelias 
that had slipped up from his lapels. 

He was there with other members 
of the Washington-Lincoln-Gettys- 
burg Memorial Boulevard Commis- 


sions—an unhandy name for the 
headwriters—meeting for the first 
time to plan that new highway 


which will sweep from the capital 
to the scene of the great Civil War 
battle. 

J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of 
the Currency, came to report, as is 
his monthly duty. 


FEW VISITORS FRIDAY 

Fridays’ children were few. But 
there was the Cabinet and the press. 

Acting Administrator of the NRA 
O'Neill, whose return to his New 
York bank is overdue, came to dis- 
cuss his successor. He will leave 
Washington August 1, and by that 
time the next keeper of the Blue 
Eagle's memories will be named. 

As the White House clerks and 
stenographers drifted out to their 
noontide snack, the British Charge 
d’Affaires arrived, bringing New 
Zealand’s Finance Minister, Joseph 
Gordon Coates, to shake hands with 
the President, bring the greeting 
from “down under” and depart in 
dignity. 

Secretary Perkins of Labor, a 
more frequent visitor of late and 
another familiar New Yorker, 
Frank Walsh of the Empire State’s 
Power Commission, were on the list. 


WAR AND ITS RUMORS 

The press conference could not be 
cited as an example of over-produc- 
tion. Again many of the questions 
dissolved. Of war and rumors of 
war the President would not speak. 
Militant pacifists would have been 
annoyed, disappointed when he 
spoke of the two principles which 
guided American conduct: First, 
the good-neighbor policy; second, 
the avoidance of what Washington 
would have called entangling alli- 
ances. 

There was a question about Gov- 
ernment acceptance of foreign bids 
and a detailed defense of the Gov- 
ernment’s record in dealing with 
American and foreign manufactur- 
ers. 

Then the “lid on” again as he an- 
nounced his plan to spend his Sat- 
urday night on the “Sequoia,” re- 
turning for Sunday supper at the 
White House. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





| A Third Under Secretary: 
Mr. West Joins Ranks 


“Liaison Officer” for the 
President Gets New Post 





(THE GENIAL Lieutenant of Liaison, Charles 
~ West, looked more genial than ever when he 
left the White House with his loping stride and 
his perpetual brief case one day last week. A 
| few hours later, out of the Executive Offices 
came a piece of “flimsy” paper with these lines 
on it: 





HOLD FOR RELEASE UNTIL 
DELIVERED TO THE SENATE 


STEPHEN EARLY 


Assistant to the President 


NOMINATION TO BE SENT TO THE 
SENATE JULY 25, 1935. 


To be Under Secretary of the Interior: 
Charles West of Ohio. 











The interesting thing about this little slip of 
paper was the phrase appearing for the first 
time on any official hand-out—“Under Secretary 
of the Interior.” 

Time was when these United 
not a single “under” among all its myriad of 
Secretaries of This and of That. Came one to 


States boasted 





the State Department. Oh, well, said the plain 
“assistant secretaries,” that’s the way they are 
over there—sort of—ah—British, don’t-you- 
know. 


TWO ARE ADDED 





| tle, as well as for ability, Charles West, who 


Came the New Deal and Agriculture saw the 
new title officially applied to one of its own— 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. And now, Interior. 

What is an Under Secretary? Well, some- 
thing that is over an Assistant Secretary and, 
so far, not under ten thousand dollars a year. 

The undertaking of creating an Under Sec- 
retary out of a White House liaison officer (of- 
ficially Assistant Administrator of the Farm 
Credit Administration, but his ministrations 
were not to farmers but to willful Congressmen 





MAN OF MANY JOBS 
For merit in the field of Congressional bat- 


has been acting as “liaison officer” between 
the White House and Capitol Hill, has been 
named as Under Secretary of the Interior. 











who were tempted to vote wrong)—the process 
of Mr. West’s elevation, began some time ago. 

Step No. 1: Official memorandum from Secre- 
tary Ickes stating that Edgar K. Puryear had 
been appointed Director of Employment of the 
Public Works Administration and non-Civil 
Service (hence subject to the pressure of pat- 
ronage demands) Emergency Work. The ap- 
pointment was made “because of the necessity 
of relieving Mr. E. K. Burlew, who remains in 
charge of personnel administration relating to 
employes in the service, of the pressure of work 
he has been carrying on for a long period.” 


MR. BURLEW’S TASK 


The statement is undoubtedly true. Mr. Bur- 
lew is a faithful (though Hooverian) appointee 
and, as his colleagues describe him, “a hog for 
| work”; one of those real civil servants who 
simply have to be kept on the job despite their 
politics just to make the wheels go ’round, just 
as usage has decreed that the faithful toilers 
in the political vineyard shall be rewarded. 

So Mr. Puryear, who was eight years a mem- 
ber of the House and Senate of the State of 
New Mexico, and was the late Senator Bronson 
Cutting’s secretary, will look over non-Civil Serv- 
ice jobs and Under Secretary West will look 
over his shoulder. 

Mr. West, former Representative, who ran on 
a New Deal platform in Ohio primaries for the 
United States Senate, but who was defeated in 
the primary and has rendered yeoman service 
as contact man, now gets his reward. 

But all this does not mean that Mr. West will 
retire entirely as a sedentary desk-man. In all 
probability he will continue to operate until the 
end of this session of Congress. First he must 
| be confirmed, then he must take the oath of 
| office. 
| When this is over, perhaps Mr. West 
be able to lean back in his new, roomy office in 
the Interior Building, park his weary legs peace- 
fully beneath the desk and let Mount Congress 
come to Mahomet. 


will 
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Agriculture Department to develop 





Life 


Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 





honeybees with long tongues, as well 
as other desirable characteristics. 
With longer tongues, bees will be able 
to gather mote nectar from red- 
clover blossoms, which have deep 
corolla tubes. 
x*rk 

ON CAPITOL HILL 

OUSE MEMBERS are by nature 

“hotter” than the members of 
the Senate. Specialists in air con- 
ditioning have determined that 
older persons require more heat 








HOUSE DEMOCRATS who voted 

for the Denn resolution de- 
manding immediate adjournment of 
Congress are leading a hard life 
these days. They are strictly “in 
the dog house” as far as the party 
leaders are concerned, and are be- 
ing made to feel that they need look 
to the Administration for no favors 
until they have atoned for their po- 
litical “blunder.” 

An Indiana Democrat who is a 
member of this “in-bad” group one 
day last week asked the Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman, John J. O’Connor, 
to bring in a rule for immediate 
consideration by the House of a bill 
in which the member was particu- 
larly interested. 

“What do you want with a rule?” 
asked Mr. O’Connor, with a twinkle 
in his Irish eyes. “You are not even 
in session.” 

xk 
WASHINGTON ODDITIES 
‘THE POST OFFICE Department 
has the only complete collection 
of State flags. 

* * * Only one equestrienne statue 
is to be found in the National Capi- 
tal. It was erected to Joan of Arc. 

* * * Robert Mills, designer of the 
Washington Monument—most fa- 
mous of the nation’s memorials—lies 
in a Capital cemetery without a 
monument or marker of any kind 
to designate his grave. 

*** Although fourteenth in size, 
Washington ranks eighth in hotel 
capacity among al] cities in the 
United States. 

** * Among the most unique jobs 
in the Federal Government is the 
task of counting bills for the Treas- 
ury Department. Experts can count 
approximately 40,000 new notes in a 
day, but find it possible to count 
only about 25,000 old bills in an 
eight-hour period. 

*~* * 
SPEEDING UP HONEY GATHERING 
BuYSY BEES may soon be busier 
gathering honey—especially in 
red-clover fields. 

Experiments are now being car- 

ried out by bee specialists of the 





than younger people. Since the av- 
erage age of House members is 
eight years less than that of Sena- 
tors, the temperature in the Sen- 
ate is kept three degrees above that 
of the House. 

* * * Attendance in both Houses 
has been good despite the hot 
weather. Reason: Although the 
legislative chambers are air-con- 
ditiuned, most of the offices are 
not. 

* * * Senators decided last week 
that it is about time for the Fed- 
eral Government to pay its Civil 
War debts. If the House concursin 
| the action taken by the Senate, 

California and the City of Balti- 

more will get more than $6,500,000 

for their aid to the Union in 1863. 

* * * Former Senator C. C. Dill, of 
Washington, is writing on civics and 
Gavernment for use as a_ school 
textbook. 

* * * This session of Congress has 
had the second longest legislative 
day within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation of Congressmen. It 
began May 13 and was terminated 
last Friday, July 26. 


TEN MILLION AMERICANS 
‘ABROAD’ IN THE LAST YEAR 





Average Expenditure Only 


Nearby 


$30 as Tourists Turn to 
Lands 








ORE than 10 million Americans 
set foot on foreign soil last year. 

Recording an increase in foreign 
travel for the first time in five years, 
the Department of Commerce re- 
ports American tourists spent 22 
million more dollars abroad in 1934 
than in 1933. Each tourist leaving 
the United States during that period 
spent an average of $30 in his 
travels. 

The reason for this low average 
is that nine of every ten who went 
beyond the bounds of the United 
States went no farther away than 
Canada. And seven of these nine 
went only to spend the day. 


CANADA TOUR POPULAR 


The trend of tourist travel in re- 
cent years has been more toward 
Canada and other nearby countries. 
Fewer Americans have been making 
the trip across the Atlantic. Those 
who do spend most of their money 
while in France, but even these ex- 
penditures are falling fast. Where 
Americans spent 190 million dollars 
in 1927 and 60 millions in 1933, 
only 50 millions were spent in 1934. 

England is the next most popular 
European country on the American 
tourist’s intinerary. There he now 


GLENN Nixon. ! spends about 18 to 20 million dollars 





THE VIRGIN ISLAND 





DISPUTE: 


A COMPROMISE SETTLEMENT 





HE Government compromised the 

controversy over the administra- 
tion of the Virgin Islands last week, 
after a White House conference. 

It brought Governor Paul M. Pear- 
son to Washington, creating for him 
a new office—Assistant Director of 

| Housing in Charge of Public Wel- 
fare under Secretary of the Inter- 
ior Ickes. 

It named the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Lawrence W. Cramer, as Gov- 
ernor Pearson’s successor. 

It transferred to Washington 
Federal Judge T. Webber Wilson, 
of Mississippi, and forced a woman 
member of the Department of Jus- 
tice Federal Parole Board, Dr. Amy 
| A. Stannard, to resign, so as to “cre- 

ate a vacancy.” Judge Wilson was 


| 





appointed to the job. 

Dr. Stannard had served on the 
Board since 1930. After the White 
House conference, Attorney General 
Cummings asked her to resign. She 
did. The Attorney General thanked 
her for her “distinguished service.” 
Her forced resignation has evoked 
criticism in the Senate. 

The Senate committee which has 
been investigating the island af- 
fairs now turns to other island 
problems. And the new Governor, 
37-year-old Mr. Cramer, says his 
plans for the island rehabilitation 
are for a subsistence homestead 
program, putting unemployed na- 
tives on 6-acre to 8-acre plots of 
land to raise sugar cane for sale to | 
the Federal rum factory there. 





a yeac as cOMpared with twice as 
much in the heydays of American 
European travel 

Italy ranked next in the favor of 
the American travelers who spent 
close to 9 million doiJars in 1934. 


GAIN IN TRAVEL IN GERMANY 


One country which has shown an 
increase in American tourist expen- 
ditures is Germany. While spending 
less than half the sum they did in 
Italy, American travelers in Ger- 
many parted with one-third more 
dollars in 1934 than in 1933. This 
is far less than in former years but 
a substantial increase for 1934. Re- 
duced rates on government-owned 
railroads are believed to have stimu- 
lated the larger tourist trade. 

Other European countries which 
attracted more tourist dollars in 1934 
than the year before include Fin- 
land, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Switzerland and Greece. 

Mexico and the British West Indies 
also shared in the increased Ameri- 


can travel during last year, while 
Cuba, alone of all nearby vacation 
lands, experienced a drop in Ameri- 


can tourist outlays, 

South American and Oriental 
countries were hosts to more Ameri- 
cans in 1934 than for some years, 


*ROUND-WORLD TOURISTS 

Those taking tours around the 
world last year numbered 539, an in- 
crease oi 220 over the year before. 

An interesting thing about those 
who made their trips in ocean liners 
is that a much larger number trav- 
eled first class in 1934 than in 1933, 
while fewer traveled in the lower 
classes. This may be partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that aver- 
age costs for first-class travel fell 
while for other they were 
Slightly higher. 

For every American business man 
who applied for a passport to sail 
to foreign lands, seven others ap- 
plied for educational or other per- 
sonal reasons not connected with 
business. 

While residents of the United 
States spent $314,000,000 during their 
1934 travels in other lands, foreign 
visitors to the United States spent 
only $94,000,000. Both of these fig- 
ures were more than 22 million dol- 
lars above those of 1933. 


classes 








HOURS OF FREEDOM 
BEHIND THE ELECTRIC SWITCH 


EHIND the electric switch are hours of freedom—time for the 
occupations and pleasures that you enjoy: books to be read, sports 


that you love, social contacts, long drives in your car. 


When you turn over hard household tasks to electricity — sweeping, 
cleaning, laundry, cooking, heating, refrigerating, and all the rest — 
your time is your own for the things that have been barred by the 
mechanical domestic round. They are all awaiting you—behind the 
switch. 

General Electric research has developed home appliances that put you 
in command of all this electrical service. Among them are electric 
cleaners, washers, ironers, ranges, refrigerators, air-conditioners, heat- 
ers, and a host of smaller appliances. These point the way to the good 


times that lie behind the electric switch, 
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What is the yardstick 


for a cigarette... 


Take mildness for one thing—how 
does it measure up for mildness? 
Chesterfields are milder—not flat or 
insipid, of course, but with a pleasing 


Then take taste for another thing— 

does it have plenty of taste? 

: Chesterfields taste better—not strong 
but just right. 

In other words, They Satisfy — 

that’s my yardstick for a cigarette. 


Chester field ... the cigarette thats MILDER 
Chesterfield ... se cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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House of Representatives | 


Liquor Regulation Bill Passed; 
Tax Program Drafted 


N the legislative doldrums of a Midsummer 

Congress, the House spent its activities in 
four days’ sessions the past week. It adjourned 
from Thursday to Monday, lacking major busi- 
ness. 

The House devoted Monday to miscellaneous 
bills, including District of Columbia local meas- 
ures. The other three days it debated and 
passed the new Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration Bill and a measure for Federal regula- 
tion of tobacco standards 

Chairman Buchanan, of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, asserts he is going to bring 
about a balance of the Budget, which means, 
he added, the elimination of some of the new 
agencies. 

The Ways and Means Committee has worked 
out a tentative program for raising $150,000,000 
or more of additional revenue from personal and 
corporation incomes, a graduated excess profits 
tax and inheritance and gift taxes. It plans to 
report to the House this coming week. 


BUS REGULATION 


The Senate measure for Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation of motor trucks and 
buses, amended in House committee, is ready 
for House action. The Guffey-Snyder soft coal 
regulation bill has yet to come up. 

Monday.—Adopted a resolution to admit free 
of duty foreign exhibits for the Texas Centennial 
Celebration in 1936. Bills were passed to trans- 


-Wide World 





PROBING THE CHARGES 
Chairman John McSwain of the House Mili- | 
tary Affairs Committee (left) holds a one- | 
minute whisper parley with W. Frank James, 
chief investigator for the Committee, during 
its investigation of War Department contracts. | 








fer the Virginia historic “Belvoir” estate of 
Lord Fairfax, from the War Department to the 
Interior Department and to donate certain army 
equipment to posts of Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Tuesday.— Passed a Senate bill authorizing 
the RFC to make luans to non-profit corporations 
for replacing buildings destroyed by floods re- 
cently in New York and Pennsylvania, out of a 
$3,300,000 balance unexpended from a prior au- 
thorization of $5,000,000 for loans for Oklahoma 
and Tennessee last year. 

A perennial proposal passed was a Senate bill 
to extend time for final proof of certain home- 
stead and desert land entrymen, this time one 
year, to December 3i, 1935. 

Another bill passed was a House measure re- 
quiring that in the construction of public build- 
ings and other public works there shall be two 
bonds, one for performance of contract with the 
Government and the other a payment bond to 
protect subcontractors and those furnishing the 
labor and material. 


LIQUOR CONTROL 


The House adopted a rule for immediate con- 
sideration of the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministration Bill. In charge of the rule, Rep- 
resentative Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill., de- 
clared that in many countries courts have no 
oower to declare legislation unconstitutional and 
predicted Congress may “in the not distant fu- 
ture restrict courts from assuming powers never 
ntended or delegated to the judicia: branch.” 

The bi'! rest of the day. 

Wednesday..—The House passed, 239 to 100, 
the FACA Bill and sent it to the Senate. It sets up 
in the Treasury a Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion to regulate the alcoholic liquor industry. 
It allows barrel sales, gives the Administrator 
regulatory powers over trade practices, adver- 
tising practices and labeling. 

Thursday.—Two veto messages of the Presi- 
dent on private bills were read. 

The House passed the Flannagan Tobacco 
Bill, and sent it to the Senate. Applying to to- 
bacco sold on auction markets, its object is to 
provide for Government grading of the grower’s 
tobacco before sale, without cost to the farmer. 
It also would have the Government furnish 
growers or farmers with daily or weekly tobacco 


was debated the 




















son, Minn., and James W. Wadsworth of Geneseo, N. Y. Lower row, left to right: 
Martin Dies of Jasper and Orange, Tex.; William B. Bankhead, of Jasper, Ala.; 


( CCASIONAL sharp flashes of 

political heat lightning under 
the Capitol dome coincide with 
hectic performances of the mer- 
cury as Congress stews in the 
sultry Washington Summer. For 
the first time during this Ad- 
ministration the word “impeach- 
ment” was flung about in the 
House during the last week in a 
stormy exchange prompted by 
the President’s demand, in a let- 
ter to Representative Hil] 
(Dem.) of Washington, that 
Congress pass the Guffey coal 
bill regardless of doubts of its 
constitutionality. Extracts from 
the debate follow: 


MR. WARREN (Dem.) of Wash- 
ington, N. C.: Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
if we ought to dignify the exudings 
of certain politically inclined gen- 
tlemen here in the House who daily 
issue their statements to represent- 
atives of the press. This morning 
we are confronted with one from 
the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, Hamilton Fish, in which 
he takes occasion to attack th< 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives with slurs and insinuations. 

I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York thinks that he is getting 
anywhere or is accomplishing any- 
thing either in his reflections on the 
Speaker or on the President of the 
United States, whom he daily ma- 
ligns and abuses! 


MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, 
Pa.: I would like to say to the 
Members of Congress that we all 
have taken an oath and have an 
obligation to preserve, protect and 


Capitol 


JHEN it comes to “pulling the 
wool” over each other’s eyes, 
the senior Senators from Mary- 
land and Kentucky can’t do it to 
each other. So they demon- 
strated in a sprightly colloquy 
the other’ day: 
SENATOR TYDINGS (Dem.) of 
Maryland: Why do.we not put a 
tax on shoddy and freeze it out? 


SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 


Kentucky: Shoddy does not come 
in free of duty. It bears a tariff 
tax. 


SENATOR TYDINGS: That is all 
the more reason why there should 
be a compensatory tax. * * * It is 
produced abroad; and here we are 
taxing rayon and cotton, produced 
in our own country, and allowing 
shoddy to come in with no compen 
satory tax on it whatever. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: I think it 
is a “shoddy” argument the Senator 
is making on that proposition. 

SENATOR TYDINGS: It would be 
in the eyes of the Senator from 
Kentucky, because his discernment 
is so wrapped up in this kind of 
novel legislation that he would not 
know wool from shoddy in the form 
of an argument. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: 


There is 








FOLLOWING IN THEIR FATHERS’ FOOTSTEPS 


Nine members of Congress whose fathers have been members of Congress before them. Upper row, left to right: Representatives Robert L. Bacon 
of Old Westbury, N. Y., and Hamilton Fish, Jr., of Garrison, N. Y.; Senator John H. Bankhead of Alabama; Representatives Paul J. Kvale of Ben- 


e .) J 
‘Laws and the Constitution— 


defend the Constitution * * * Any 
man making the statement that the 
President made to Mr. Hill—‘I hope 
committee will not permit 
as to the constitutionality, 
reasonable, to block the 
suggested legislation”’—should be 
severely criticized. If anyone con- 
tinues to violate his oath and obli 
gation in that manner he should be 
impeached. 


MR. TRUAX (Dem.) of Bucyrus, 
Ohio: I assume that important leg- 
islation is to be considered today 
Now, why should we listen to one of 
these customary political speeches 
at this particular time? 


your 
doubt 
however 


MR. FISH (Rep.) of Garrison, N. 
Y.: Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the 
Minority Leader (Mr. Snell) made a 
statement to the press that the ac- 
tions of the President of the United 
States were bordering on the line 
of unconstitutionality. A reporter 
yesterday asked me if I knew any 
Republican who was preparing to 
introduce a resolution of impeach- 
ment. I said I did not, and I hoped 
that, at least for the time being, no 
such resolution would be introduced, 
but that it was evident that the 
President had violated the Consti- 
tution on one or more occa- 
sions. * * * 

If the President is to be blamed 
and to be held respensible, then the 
Speaker and the Democratic lead- 
ers * * * are doubly to blame and 
doubly responsible. * * * The Demo- 
cratic majority in this House has 
surrendered the constitutional 
powers of the House and turned 
them over to the autocrat in the 
White House. * * * The Chief Ex- 
ecutive * * * has been insisting that 


Hill..-Its More 


to obtain recognition * * * And that 
is the shoddiest thing I know of. 

There is no more justification for 
putting a tax upon rayon than there 
is for putting a tax upon cellophane 
because we have now reached the 
era of cellophane bathing suits. and 
I think there ought to be a com 
pensatory tax put on cellophane so 
that Senators who make 
“shoddy” arguments will not hav 
to wear glasses in the future when 
viewing the beauties on the bathing 
beaches. 

MR, BARKLEY: The Senator is 
talking about something concerning 
which he is in expert. 

MR. TYDINGS: I claim that is a 
very good observation, the only good 
one the Senator from Kentucky has 
made so far in this whole argument 

xe 

T’S PRETTY hot weather for 

such things, but when Floor 
Leader Robinson tried to shut off 
permission for the blind junior 
Senator from Minnesota to have 
a speech read, a tepid colloquy 
led to a “burning issue” in the 
Senate: 

SENATOR SCHALL 
Minnesota: I resent the 
that the Senator from 


these 


(Rep.) ol 
fact that 


Arkansas 

















you Democrats delegate to him the 
legislative power that rightly be- 
longs to you under the Constitution 
* * * you have complied with these 
arrogant demands * * * and have 
made the Congress into hardly any- 
thing more than a rubber stamp, a 
mere shadow of its former power, 
dignity and prestige. 


MR. McCORMACK (Dem.), of Dor- 
chester, Mass.: Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry to see the gentleman 
from New York in his attempted 
apology of the emotional remark 
that he has made within the past 
few days unconsciously enter again 
into the field of emotionalism by 
making an entirely unwarranted 
and unjustified attack upon the dis- 
tinguished gentleman whom we al! 
respect, without regard to party af- 
filiation, who so fearlessly, and im- 
partially presides over the destin- 
ies of this body, our beloved Speaker, 
“Jo” Byrns. 

I respect men who fight hard * * * 
but who fight clean. I respect men 
who make constructive criticisms; 
but such respect for a man is some- 
what lost when he departs from 
what should be and what ordinarily 
is his general conduct and enter 
into the field of unnecessary, unfair, 
and unwarranted attack and argu- 
ment, 

The gentleman from New York, 
whether he intended it or not, is 
guilty of that crime; not only a few 
days ago but is again guilty of the 
same crime on this occasion. 


MR. FISH: I ask that those words 
be taken down * * * that I am 
guilty of a crime. 


THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 
(Mr. O’Connor (Dem.), of New York 


or Less 


mous consent, he obtained an or 
der to incorporate in the Record a 
statement declaring a very high offi- 
cer of this Government a maniac. 

SENATOR SCHALL: No; a me- 
galomaniac, which means a million 
times an egotist. “Mega” is Greek 
for a million. 

SENATOR ROBINSON: ‘The Sen 
ator from Minnesota has the au- 
dacity to rise on the floor of the 
Senate and assert that he conforms 
to the rule of the Senate. 

SENATOR BLACK (Dem.) of Ala- 
bama: It is my understanding that 
in a period of a little over a year 
more than 500,000 of these so-called 
“speeches” which have been placed 
in the Record, have been distributed 
throughout the nation. That, of 
course, is expensive, both to the 
Government and to someone else. 

SENATOR SCHALL: Would the 
Senator mind my stating that my 
speeches have not been distributed, 
because Postmaster General Farley 
throws them into the furnace, where 
evidently the Senator from Alabama 
would like to see them placed? 

SENATOR BLACK:. I would say 
that some of them might burn well. 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: It is barely possible, from 


Serious 





Underwood and Underwood and Wide World 


Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri; Representatives 
and Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin. 


A Hot Day in Congress 


City): It appears to have come to 
pass recently that a Member can- 
not even say “boo” to another Mem- 
ber without some Member demand- 
ing that the words be taken down. 
This practice has become reductio 
ad absurdum, * * * The gentleman 
from Massachusetts may proceed. 

MR. McCORMACK: Mr. Speaker, 
I listened with interest to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Rich) * * * and * * * similar re- 
marks within the past few days 
about the contents of a letter sent 
by the President to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Hill) and about an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. * * * 

If we have to experiment from 
time to time we have to enter into 
the legislative field of uncertainty. 
When conditions justify it, we can- 
not entirely depend upon past court 
decisions alone. * * * If legislative 
power does not exist, and circum- 
stances and the general welfare re- 
quires it, then the proper and con- 
stitutional method to employ is to 
amend the Constitution, giving to 
Congress necessary power. * * * 

MR. SABATH (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill.: Day in and day out * * * we 
are charged with abrogating our 
constitutional power and that the 
President is usurping our rights, 
* * * If there is a usurpation of 
power, it is not on the part of the 
President, and surely it is not on 
the part of Congress, but I fear it 
is on the part of our judiciary. * * * 
I predict that in the not far distant 
future our nation will amend the 
Constitution, or through congres- 
sional action restrict the courts 
from assuming powers never in- 
tended or delegated to the judicial 
branch of our Government. 


. 
Side 
House and the “‘Kingfish” put 
the latter in mind of a mother- 
in-law story that he related to 
his colleagues: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Lou- 
isiana: The way the President talks 
to me and the Secretary of the In- 
terior talks to me reminds me of a 
mother-in-law and a_ son-in-law 
who lived together in Shreveport, 
La., and who did not speak to each 
other. Quite often there would be 
no one there except the mother-in- 
law and son-in-law, and they would 
have to eat together. 

They had a means by which they 
would communicate by talking to 
the cat. The mother-in-law would 
address her remarks to the cat and 
the son-in-law would respond by 
addressing his remarks to the cat, 
and then the mother-in-law would 
reply by telling the cat something 
else. 

Apparently such a practice has 
grown up in Washington, because 1 
constantly read of various and sun- 
dry ultimatums addressed to me by 
the President, but I never see the 
handwriting of the President, I 
never hear his voice, and no direct 
communication comes to me. I am 
merely advised through the front 

















United States Senate 


AAA and Banking Bills Passed; 
Smuggling Law Tightened 


WHEN the Senate approved the banking bill 

Friday it fulfilled a prophecy of the bill’s 
sponsors that, instead of prolonged debate, it 
would take less than a week of consideration to 
pass it. It required but three days, and there 
was not even a record vote. 

The bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act passed the Senate Tuesday and now goes to 
conference over Senate amendments. 

Drafted by the Treasury, an anti-smuggling 
bill, already approved by the House and designed 
to save approximately $30,000,000 of annual loss 
in revenue, was passed Friday and sent to the 
White House. It would allow enforcement of 
customs laws outside the 12-mile limit and would 
increase fines and penalties under existing law. 

Carrying $310,000,000, the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill passed the Senate Wednesday 
and goes to conference over Senate changes. 

A flood of miscellaneous bills on the calendar 
comes up for action July 29-30, following which 
the Senate is scheduled to revise freely the 
sweeping terms of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Monday.—The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Many amendments were offered, some 
adopted, others rejected. One adopted, which 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, called “social- 
ism,” was by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, to appropriate $50,000,000 to acquire “sub- 
marginal” lands and retire them from agricul- 
tural use except for grazing. 


AAA BILL PASSES 
Tuesday.—AAA amendments again were con- 
sidered and the bill finally passed, 64 ayes to 15 





Underwood & Underwood | 
SOUNDING A KEYNOTE 
Representative Bertrand Snell, Minority 
Leader of the House, sets off a critical volley 
at the Administration by charging that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “has come perilously close to 
what some people call impeachable grounds.” 








nays. Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 
Offered a resolution that Congress adjourn sine 
die on August 10; no action. 

The Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill was 
considered. It was amended to provide an ap- 
propriation of $4,500,000 for construction work 
at the Puget Sound, Wash., Navy Yard, and an- 
other item that doubles the $300,000 previously 
provided in the bill for the Petroleum Admin- 
istration. 

President Roosevelt nominated Harold M. 
Stephens, of Utah, now Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, to be Associate Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, and Lawrence 
W. Cramer, of New York, now Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, to be Governor. 

Wednesday.—The Senate passed the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill. President Roose- 
velt announced he favored legislation affirming 
the neutrality status of the United States in the 
event of conflict between other nations, but would 
not urge its enactment at this session if debate 
on it should threaten to prolong the session. 


BANKING BILL PASSES 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, opened dic- 
bate on the banking bill and explained its pro- 
visions. The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Harold M. Stephens to the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. 

The Committee on Public Lands favorably re- 
ported a bill to change the name of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Con- 
servation and Works, with planned coordination 
of government agencies engaged in conserving 
national resources. 

Thursday.—The Senate debated the banking 
bill. Senate and House conferees continued con- 
ferences on the social security bill, without final 
action. The President nominated former Rep- 
resentative Charles West, of Ohio, recently liai- 
son Officer between the President and Congress, 
to be Under-Secretary of the Interior. 

Friday.—The Senate passed the banking bill by 
a viva voce vote. Vice President Garner ap- 
pointed Senate conferees to meet with House 
conferees to adjust differences over the Senate 
amendments. The Senate passed a bill to 
strengthen the laws against smuggling. 

Hugh Grant, Alabama, secretary to Senator 

lack, of Alabama, was nominated to be Minis- 
ter to Albania. The Senate adjourned to Mon- 
day. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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news service. no difference between wool and constantly says I am breaking the the character of some of them, that pages of the newspapers that the 
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beeooeggion on Judiciary cleared Federal Judge shoddy; shoddy is wool. rules of the Senate there might have been spontaneous President has told me something I 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: SEEKING PEACE IN AFRICA + 


W ILL ITALIAN- ETHIOPIAN WAR * 

BE AVERTED?—Peaceful set- 
tlement of the threatened war be- 
tween Italy and Ethiopia is fore- 
seen by Norman Davis, American 
Ambassador-at-large. He has de- 
clared his faith in the League of 
Nations to cope with the issues and 
impose its solutions. 

The meeting of the Council of 
the League, called for this week. 





Ambassador Davis pointed out in a | 


public interview, is not intended to 
be merely a “pleasant gathering.” 
Nor does he believe France, just to 
support Italy, is prepared to break 
with Great Britain and with the 
League at the same time. 

Great Britain has taken a firm 
stand in insisting that the League 
shall not avoid a decision. The at- 
titude of the United States in urg- 
ing observance of the Kellogg-Bri- 
and peace treaties—welcomed by 
the British government as a rally- 
point for cooperation—at least has 
the weight of peaceful counsel. 

But the policy of the United 
States, as briefly outlined by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt orally to the press, 
is that of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with all nations, and of exert- 
ing efforts to keep the United States 
from becoming involved in specific 
cases, such as the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, that do not directly concern 
us. 

Italy has consented to allow the 
joint Conciliation Commission to 
proceed with the selection of a 
fifth neutral member and continue 
its interrupted efforts to find a way 
out. But the Council of the League, 
which will meet July 31 or Aug. 1, 
at Geneva, will nevertheless assem- 
ble as scheduled. 

Great Britain and France plan a 
new formula to avert war. Re- 
nouncement by Italy of any pur- 
pose to make political annexations 
of Ethiopian territory and limita- 
tion of Italian claims to economic 
concession is reported to be the 
substance of this formula. 

Ethiopia, in a new note, protested 
Italy’s preparations for war and 
urgently requested a session of the 
League Council. Italy, also in a 
new note, accused Ethiopia of re- 
sponsibility for the breakdown of 


| Samuel Hoare, at 


arbitration and prepense a resump- | 
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League to Hear Case; Italy Consents to Resume Aditiee,| 
tion—Nazi Policies Provoke Talk of Ostracism 


tion of the deliberations interrupted 
at Scheveningen, The Netherlands. 

Italy insisted, however, that the 
Joint Conciliation Commission shall 
restrict deliberations to arbitration 
of the skirmish at Ualual, last De- 
cember, avoiding the question of 
| frontiers. 
| ¢ f+ @ 

4 RMS FOR ETHIOPIA.—Ethiopia 

is prepared to urge its right to 
import arms at the meeting of the 

League Council. The Ethiopian 

minister at Paris has set forth the 

Ethiopian argument that a_ well- 

armed country is its only prepara- 

tion for averting war. 

Arms and ammunition “estined 
for Ethiopia may be transported 
through adjacent British territory 
or territory under British protec- 
tion, the British government de- 
cided last week. France is believed 
to have closed the railway to Addis 
Ababa against transportation of 
arms. 

Licenses for export of arms from 

Great Britain to Ethiopia, it was 
announced in Parliament by Sir 
present will not 
be issued. Italy has been notified 
by Japan that Japan reserves the 
right to export arms to Ethiopia 
The Belgian Government has 
banned the licensing of arms ex- 
ports to Ethiopia under present cir- 
cumstances. 

To neither Italy nor Ethiopia 
have American munitions makers 
been selling war supplies, accord- 
ing to information gathered by the 
munitions committee of the United 
States Senate. 


x*r* 
( )STRACISM FOR GERMANY?— 
Suggestion that the United 


States ostracize Germany because of 
the German government's policies 
towards Jews and Catholics within 
the Reich comes from several quar- 
ters. 

Whether the United States should 
sever diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many was suggested as a subject for 
inquiry by Senator William H. King 
of Utah, speaking in the United 


| States Senate. 


“The Hitler government nas been 
oppressive to the Jews, oppressive 
to the .Catholics, and has not dis- 
charged its proper obligations to the 
United States,” said Senator King. 

Blasts against Germany echoed in 
the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives. Representatives Emanuel 
Celler and Samuel Dickstein, both of 
New York City, and William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., of Lynn, Mass., found oc- 
casions for denouncing the anti- 
Semitic and anti-Catholic policies of 
Germany. 

Representative Celler proposed an 
economic boycott and_ decried 
“prutal attacks” by agents of the 
German government against “de- 
fenseless” Jews and Catholics. Per- 
secution of all who oppose Nazi doc- 
trine was the theme of Representa- 
tive Connery. 

“This madman of Germany”—the 
epithet applied to Adolph Hitler, by 
Representative Dickstein—‘“has even 
stooped to cold-blooded murder in 
his self-appointed task of enforc- 
ing upon the people of Germany his 
own absolute control of the affairs 
of state, the affairs of religion, the 
affairs of all internal matters, and 
the affairs of matters relating to 
foreign trade.” 

Representative Sol Bloom, of the 
Jewish Congress, headed a delega- 
tion also representative of the B'nai 
B'rith, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, in an appeal to the State De- 
partment for intervention. A pro- 
test was made against anti-re- 


| ligious discrimination. 
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the ratio system as a recognition 
that it is unworkable. Resort to an 
alternative yardstick is considered 
by Japanese naval authorities as a 
considerable advance toward actual 
naval equality based on the naval 
requirements of each nation. 

While no formal] statement of the 
American attitude is available, talk 
in informed circles indicates that 


Some restrictions on relations | 
with belligerents should be permis- | 
sive and others should be manda- 
tory, depending upon the situation, 
President Roosevelt pointed out in 
an interview with the press. A 
study of an arms embargo, he stated, 
is also one of the aspects of the 
problem under consideration. 

x*ek 

ASIS OF NAVAL LIMITATION.— 

Restriction of construction pro- 
grams as the basis of future efforts 
to limit naval armaments has been 
proposed by the First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, in a statement presented 
in the British Parliament. 

The ratio principle, because of 
the wound to national pride from 
the inference of permanent infe- 
riority in naval relativity, has been 
discarded by Great Britain, he an- 
nounced. An international confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments, 
he intimated, is not to be looked for 
before 1942. 

Japan welcomed the discard of 





ans’ organizations in East Prussia 
were ordered disbanded by Gover- 
nor Eric Koch, as inimical to the 
state in actions and attitude. 

*~* * 

FRAMING A NEUTRALITY 
POLICY.—A neutrality policy de- 
signed to keep the United States | 
from becoming involved as a bellig- 
erent in wars between other nations | 
may be framed at the present ses- 
sion of Congress and embodied in 
legislation. The President is for the 
plan, if it can be effected without | 

prolonging the session. 

No outline of legislation which 
embodies the major considerations 
of a neutrality policy has been yet | 
worked out. The President and his 
advisers find the problem has so 
many aspects that full deliberation 
is essential to arrive at a properly 
coordinated plan. ! 


The Department of State has no 
record of any United States citi- 
zen in Germany being discrimin- 
ated against in violation of the 1925 
commercial treaty, it was officially 
Stated. Again, the right of each na- 
tion to bar entry to anyone it de- 
sires to keep out was explained by 
the State Department. 

The Catholic clergy in Germany 
were formally warned by the Nazi 
government against public criti- 
cism of the Nazi “anti-poltical” 
Catholic policy. The Catholic war 
veterans’ organization was ordered 
disbanded by General Goering, pre- 
mier of Prussia, on the ground that 
the existence of this organization 
tended to disunite the people. 

A threat to legislate the Jews out 
of Germany was made by Julius 
Streicher, anti-Semitic leader. Steel | 
Helmets and affiliated war veter- 


to the adoption of some other basis 
than the ratio method for adjust- 
ment of relative naval strength. 
The possibility of an early confer- 
ence on naval limitations was en- 
tertained, if a new basis of negotia- 
tions is generally accepted. 

Great Britain has consented to 
the building up of a German navy 





British navy, the First Lord of the 


The initiative in calling a new 
conference of limitation of 
armaments has been vested in Great 
Britain, as an outcome of the fail- 
ure of the last conference to arrive 
at an agreement. 





the United States will not be averse | 


to one-third of the strength of the | 
British Admiralty also announced. | 


naval 


| (5. REATER AMERICAN NAVY.—The 
American Navy personnel will 
be increased by 1,032 line officers, as 
authorized by a bill just signed by 
President Roosevelt. The program 
cf building the fleet up to treaty 


strength, it is explained, requires 
this increase in personnel. 
President Roosevelt has been 


asked to support a program for the 
purchase of 800 Army airplanes at 
a cost of 40 million dollars. A special 
subcommittee of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee framed the 
program. 

Chairman Rogers, of the subcom- 
mittee, submitted figures to show 
that in fighting planes alone the 
Air Corps is more than 50 per cent 
behind minimum needs for national 
defense as recommended by the 
special investigation board headed 
by Newton D. Baker, former Secre- 
tary of War. With about 535 ser- 
viceable bombing, pursuit and at- 
tack planes, said Chairman Rogers, 
the complement is approximately 
625 airplanes short of the Baker 
Board proposals. ' 
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SOCIAL Security—House victory or dead- 


lock? 

“oe 2 

Harvest moon brings relief “purge.” 
e+ = 

Consumers’ “strike” to lower food prices. 
nn x x 

Music “boom,” thanks to FERA. 
x * * 


ROM the White House last week came the 

Presidential word that may, in the opinion 
of observers, end once and for all the Congres- 
sional deadlock that has bogged the Adminis- 
tration’s social security program. 

Speaking to the press, the President de- 
clared his opposition to the Clark amendment 
which would exempt from the nation-wide old 
age pension system those companies with pri- 
vate plans offering equal benefits. 

Under a system of private pension plans, the 
President said, there would be a tendency to load 
the old workers on the Government’s pension 
rolls while retaining the young workers on the 
company system. Such a policy, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive declared, would be an unscrupulous way 
of treating the situation. 

Considerably bolstered by the President’s an- 
nouncement were those members of the House 
who have refused to pass the Security Bill with 
the Clark amendment as a provision. Now the 
word on Capitol Hill is that in view of the Presi- 
dent’s statement there can be no compromise, 

It remains to be seen whether the Senate, 
which adopted the Clark amendment, 51 to 35, 





—Wide World 


LITTLE FERRY—BIG “HITCH” 
Georgia, says the WPA, can have its $19,000,- 
000 Federal road allotment if it permits the 
Government to build a $280,000 bridge in place 
of this ferry. Governor Talmadge sees no rea- 
son for spending money on “such a useless 
project.” Result to date: Georgia has its ferry 

and Uncle Sam has the $19,000,000. 











will break the deadlock and concede the House 
a victory. Should the Clark amendment con- 
troversy be ended the Security Bill will be ready 
for submission to the White House. 


Farm Jobs for the Idle 


Relief Offices Close to Force 
Unemployed Into Harvest 


RELIEF officials busy moving from their for- 

mer abode to the Washington Auditorium, 
where once wrestlers and opera stars held sway, 
took time off last week to lend a hand in ending 
the Midwest “revolt.” 

Farmers in the Midwest stared gloomily at 
bumper crops of grain. For weeks they have 
been watching for the annual army of threshers 
which swings northward following the harvest. 
This year the army allegedly preferred the “dole” 
to the work. Complaints poured into State and 
Federal relief offices. Investigators took to the 
field. 

Last week this notice was flashed to all relief 
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Q.—What State allows the most numerous 
grounds for absolute divorce? 

A—New Hampshire allows 13 grounds. All 
States except South Carolina allow absolute di- 
vorce for infidelity, which is the sole ground in 
New York and District of Columbia. In other 
States various other grounds are allowed. The 
most numerous are: Desertion, habitual drunk- 
enness, cruelty, conviction of a felony, insanity. 

x~* * 

Q.—Does the output of cigarettes continue to 
increase? 

A.—It is estimated on basis of first six months 
that output of cigarettes in this country in 1935 
will be greater than ever before. Six-month 
production was 65 billion plus compared with 
total of 125 billion plus for year 1934, which, in 
turn, was 12 billion plus more than in 1933. 

xk * 

Q.—Are Federal Reserve notes legal tender? 
Are national bank notes to be retired? 

A.—Federal Reserve notes and Federal Reserve 
bank notes were made legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, by Act approved May 12, 1933, 
amended June 5, 1933. Action of the Treasury 
retiring government bonds with circulation priv- 
ileges in effect calls in all national bank notes. 
Special law in banking crisis of 1933 allowed 
national banks to issue notes against other gov- 
ernment securities but such right expires this 
month. 
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THERE’S MUSIC IN THE SUMMER AIR 


Through the efforts of the FERA, thousands of jobless musicians throughout the country are “earning their daily bread” by playing in orchestras 


and by giving lessons to talented unemployed persons. 


Upper left: The beautiful, prize-winning band shell constructed in Sioux City (Iowa), by un- 


employed workmen; lower left: Kajetan Attl, Director of the “relief orchestra” of San Francisco; upper center: the New York Civic Orchestra of 
unemployed musicians; lower center: a Mexican tipica orchestra composed of Arizona citizens; and right: the bandshell (under construction) in 
Washington, D. C., where an orchestra plays to the public from a barge afloat in the Potomac River. And so, taking a leaf from Longfellow, the 
FERA says, “The night shall be filled with music, and the cares that infest the day shall fold their tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal away.” 


directors in South Dakota’s counties: “Effective 
immediately, issue orders to stop all work relief 
projects and close the relief office tonight. Post 
a notice that all Federal and State relief in 
South Dakota is suspended and that no relief 
offices will be reopened until all farmers needing 
men to help with the harvest have been supplied 
with such help. Refer unemployable persons 
needing assistance to the county.” 

Soon other States “fell in line.” Illinois halted 
work relief in rural areas. Warnings went out 
to Kansas relief clients that they would be drop- 
ped from relief rolls if they refused temporary 
work. Nebraska officials made plans to let the 
axe fall on able-bodied men who closed their 
eyes to farm work. Iowa and Ohio followed suit. 


PLEA OF MEN ON RELIEF 


Voices from the jobless on relief asserted that 
they wouldn’t take harvesting work under any 
condition since it would be ended in a few weeks 
and they might not then be able to get back 
on relief rolls. 

Final word came from Administrator Hopkins’ 
inner sanctum where it was stated that “any 
person on relief who refuses a job will be cut off 
immediately. We have instructed all State ad- 
ministrators to purge relief rolls as rapidly as 
possible.” 


Cutting Relief Rolls 


Intensive Drive Places Many 
in Private Employment 


RAWN into the wake of the relief “purge” was 

President Roosevelt who endorsed the follow- 

ing plan of W. Frank Persons, chief of the United 
States Reemployment Service. 

Mr. Persons through a system of “aggressive 
cooperation” with local officials will attempt to 
place those on relief rolls in private jobs. 

To this end every person on relief rolls has 
been classified as to his regular occupation or 
training in preparation for moving him to work 
relief or private jobs. 

Working at top speed, the Reemployment Serv- 
ice was disclosed to have made in one month 
135,000 calls upon private employers to put relief 
clients on their pay rolls. Mr. 
Persons said that “in the 
twelve months ended June 30 
the placements made in pri- 
vate employment have almost 
equaled the placements madc 
on public works projects.” At 
the Reemployment Offices it 
was pointed out that when the 
work relief drive gets under- 
way, names of all to whom 
work relief jobs are given for 
whatever length of time, will 
W. Frank PersonSpe stricken from the relief 
rolls. Applicants will be reentered only after 
“a very strict examination.” 

Apropos of the harvest “revolt,” Mr. Persons 
said, “Our records show that the greatest per- 
centage of unemployment exists in the agricul- 
tural and building fields, and we are delighted 
that there is a demand for farm hands.” 


Who'll Run Work-Relief 


‘OFT lights and the faint strains of dinner 
music provided the atmosphere for the unique 
“secret banquet” held last week at which Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins was the guest of several of 
the House Steering Committee members. 
While smoke rings hung lazily over the ban- 
quet table conversation is said to have taken 
this turn: 


Chairman Sabath What 


(Dem.), of Illinois: 


part will we House members play in the spend- 
ing of the $4,880,000,000 relief money? 

Harry Hopkins: This program will be pushed 
solely on the basis of efficiency. 

Mr. Sabath: Is it not true that Gen. Hugh 
Johnson was made administrator for New York 
without first consulting that State’s delegation? 

Mr. Hopkins: I am going to work out this 
program as I see best—or quit! 

Mr. Sabath: We invited you to this dinner 
because everybody has been asking how this 
money is going to be spent and we thought it 
would be a good thing if you or some of your as- 
sistants dropped in and explained just what 
was being done. 

Mr. Hopkins: Here is what will be done: Af- 
ter allotments have been made to Federal de- 
partments and States we will have left $2,000,- 
000,000 to put men back to work. From the relief 
rolls we will take 90 per cent of the men for 
work projects. The other 10 per cent will be 
mechanics, draftsmen and others not on relief. 

Mr. Sabath; Who will be the boss of these 
projects? 

Mr. Hopkins: The State administrator will be 
the absolute boss. He will have the job of ap- 
proving all municipal and similar projects. 

Mr. Sabath: Can you tell us in what districts 
these projects will be? 

Mr. Hopkins: Gentlemen, these work-relief 
projects are not divided into Congress districts. 

Net result of the “secret banquet:” After din- 
ing with Mr. Hopkins, Congressmen learned that 
they would have little to say as to the disposition 
of the huge sum. 


Consumers’ Food Strikes 


“Unorganized But Stubborn” Move- 
ment Spreads Against Higher Prices 


“Consumer choke-point” is a term that may 
take on added significance in the unorganized 
though stubborn “strike” the public is making 
against higher food prices. 

Already, New York’s restaurateurs have con- 
ceded a victory to their patrons. Paul Henkel, 
president of the Society of Restaurateurs, in an- 
nouncing that Gotham’s cafes had been forced 
to abandon a 10 pei cent rise in prices, said: 

“The fact is the public will not pay more for 
food at the present time. We have reached what 
might be called a ‘consumer choke-point,’ but in- 
stead of choking on plenty of food, the public has 
gagged over higher prices * * *.” 

Cafe owners, according to Mr. Henkel, find 
themselves between the devil and the deep sea. 
On the one hand, he sees the restaurant owners 
pinched by government efforts to aid the farmers’ 
lot by increasing his prices. On the other side 
is the patron, usually of the “white-collar” class 
who finds the NRA and other governmental ex- 
pedients have not yet added to his purse. 


PROTESTS AT HIGH PRICES 

In Washington have appeared from time 
to time during the past few months determined 
delegations of housewives and consumers pro- 
testing against the advancing cost of living. Of- 
ficials have stated that though there has been 
somewhat of a boost in food prices, they are still 
substantially below the pre-depression level. 

In the larger of the cities, consumers have 
picketed retail shops which in their estimation 
were guilty of “gouging.” A number of these 
strikes have been successful. 

Agriculture officials find themselves in a situ- 
ation which on the one hand aims at higher 
prices for the farmers and which through a vast 
public relations set-up attempts to show John 
Public that it is in his interest that food prices 
go higher. Stabilization of the farm problem, 
officials say, is essential to the safety of the con- 
sumer. 

But the threat of the “consumer choke-point” 








remains. Should it spread to any appreciable 
extent, official Washington may have to take a 
hand. 


Deporting Alien Crooks 


President Orders 151 Back to Coun- 
tries of Birth; “Crime School” Opens 


UTWARD bound will soon be 151 alien mur- 
derers, counterfeiters, narcotic peddlers and 
thieves. 

As ordered by President Roosevelt, these alien 
criminals will be removed from Federal prisons 
and deported to the countries in which they 
were born. 

Spokesmen for the Department of Justice 
which will carry out the President’s order said 
such action was taken because there is no “good 
reason why these aliens should be incarcerated 
longer at public expense.” 

Alien federal prisoners born in Canada or Mex- 
ico will not be deported since officials believe 
that they would again turn up eventually within 
the borders of the United States. 


POLICE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Meanwhile preparations have been completed 
for the Bureau of Investigation’s Police Training 
School which will offer to a selected group of 
State and local police officials the same sort of 
training which enters into the education of the 
special agent. 

The training period will last for three months, 
starting July 29, and will include work in scien- 
tific crime detecting, firearms training, practical 
‘Sleuthing and police administration and organ- 
ization. 

On outdoor and indoor target ranges, training 
will be given in the use of all types of weapons 
used by special agents in their war against 
crime. Sharpshooting from moving vehicles, 
firing at moving targets, use of illumination 
flares and night shooting are but a few of the 
phases of the work to be stressed. 

In addition to the regular staff of bureau in- 
structors, the enrolled police officials will hear 
lectures by 41 outstanding criminologists and 
police officials. These lectwres will run the 


gamut from psychiatry and criminal law to 
photography. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
LIFE OF SHOE SOLES 
Federal scientists in the “House of Miracles,” 
the Bureau of Standards, can now tell you 
just how long it will be before you are walk- 
ing on your “uppers.” Dr. Gordon M. Kline of 
the Bureau is shown with the machine which 














measures the lifetime of leather soles on shoes. error, the reverse was stated in the issue of 
- July 22. 
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The FERA Promotes 


a Boom in Music 


9,500 Musicians Given Jobs 
in Work-Relief Projects 


RPHEUS has now become an important figure 
in the new patterns of culture being offered 
to the nation in FERA work projects. 

Music from Beethoven to Gershwin is now com- 
ing to all parts of the country as a result of the 
Federal drive to “make work” for needy mu- 
sicians. More than 9,500 musicians are now on 
works-relief projects. A great number are teach- 
ing music to persons who were never able to af- 
ford the price of lessons. About 2,500 musicians 
are employed in the 150 orchestras and ensem- 
bles, and the 150 bands scattered over the coun- 
try. (See illustration at top of page.) 


THE CLASSICS AND JAZZ 


The programs are designed to appeal to all 
types. Some of the ensembles are for dance music. 
From the Treasury coffers there has flowed a siz- 
able stream of Federal dollars which have be- 
come converted into music auditoriums, band 
stands and scientifically designed acoustic shells. 
The most recent band shell has just been con- 
structed in the Capital. On barges donated by 
the Navy Department a full sized symphony plays. 
Music floats skyward on these sultry Summer 
nights while thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren lounge comfortably around Washington’s 
“water-gate” listening. 

These concerts are almost always free to those 
on the relief rolls—often to the general public. 
Virtually all of them present programs of the 
highest musical order. Thanks to the FERA there 
has been a “boom” in classical master-pieces and 
modern experimental compositions. Where com- 
mercial: orchestras hesitate, these Federally fi- 
nanced orchestras offer hearings of contemporary 
American composers. 


ENCOURAGES NEW COMPOSERS 

In addition a new race of American conductors 
is springing up. Some of the more prominent of 
these “finds” include Messers Gordon, Clifton, 
Autori, McGarrahan, Miss Antonio Brico and Miss 
Berger. 

“Project S5-47” in Tulsa, Oklahoma, covers a 
multitude of successful concerts. There 65 mu- 
sicians ‘were taken from relief rolls and after a 
rehearsal period made a state-wide reputation in 
concerts and radio broadcasts. 

Unique is the orchestra in Tucson, Ariz. Of 
Mexican extraction, these American citizens have 
as director a former leader of a military band in 
Mexico City. Though they can not read a note of 
music they offer programs throughout the year 
that range from the most difficult of the class- 
ics to the tantalizing strains of the rhumba. 

North Carolina has a State symphony which 
gives concerts throughout the State, in rural 
districts and small towns. Recently it gave its 
113th weekly concert. Hans Kindler, conductor 
of Washington’s National Symphony, was the first 
to conduct this group. 


PROGRAM FOR ALL TASTES 

Here is a typical program of the North Caro- 
lina orchestra showing what sort of music is 
coming to America under the sponsorship of the 
FERA: 


A Moonshiner Laughs.... +++. *Stringfield 


Danse Barbare (From Congo Sketches).......... Donaldson 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor (‘New World”)........ Dvorak 
MB Re a rrr Gluck 
Russian Sailor's Dance (From “The Red Poppy’’)....Gliere 
WE BUEkces Srieodrecccsenccnsecebe¥edeseonceease Sibelius 
eee ee Tschaikowsky 


*Orchestra director. 

A number of projects are devoted to music 
copying, making new musical arrangements, etc. 
Tuning pianos in public buildings, schools, etc., are 
also within the scope of this program. 

Over 100 hundred large choral organizations 
promoted by the FERA and directed by expert 
musicians and choral masters are taking part in 
this program which constitutes part of the 
FERA’s attack on the unemployment problem 
among the professional classes. 

DEREK Fox. 
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MARKETING ORVDERS—Proposed AAA regula- 
tions for use in controlling crop production of cer- 
tain commodities and designed to supersede li- 
censing provisions, legality of which were brought 
into question by Supreme Court rulings. Orders 
would be issued to processors fixing quotas they 
may buy. Commodities thus controlled: Milk, 
fresh fruits, tobacco, fresh vegetables and naval 
stores. 





* +. = 
PARITY PRICE—Proposed price level for farm 
products which would give producers an income 
having a purchasing power approximately equal 
to that enjoyed in 1914. 
' ‘x @ 
PROTECTORATE—A region under the politi- 
cal control or protection of another power more 
definite than Sphere of Influence which describes 
a region where a foreign power claims a pre- 
ponderant interest involving trade, immigration, 
etc. 
*K * OK 
CORRECTION 
Bills originating in the House of Representa- 
tives, when engrossed as passed, are printed on 
blue paper and those originating in the Senate, 
when passed, are printed on white paper. By 
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( NE AFTER ANOTHER the States 

are being converted to the idea 
of taking heed for tomorrow. Al- 
ready 28 States have subscribed to 
the policy of State planning, and 


have adopted legislation designed - 


for informed and intelligent direc- 
tion of their economic and social 
futures. 

The Florida ‘legislature is the 
latest to create a State planning 
board, for the physical development 
of the State. Creation of county 


planning boards is authorized under 


the Florida law. 

The impulse has come from the 
Federal Government, which created 
a National Planning Board, since 
absorbed into the National Resources 
Board. Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Washington, Wisconsin and 
the District of Columbia established 
permanent planning boards under 
legislation enacted in 1934. Except- 
ing Delaware, Mississippi and South 
Carolina, all the other States have 
either passed State planning meas- 
ures or had them introduced for 
legislative consideration. 

Georgia, Nebraska and West Vir- 
ginia have temporary planning 
boards. Virginia is expected to cre- 
ate a permanent board next year. 
Massachusetts has 
mined her procedure. 

x*k 


COLLEGE-BRED POLICE 
N TIME it may come about that 
only men with a college education 
may qualify as police. Meanwhile, 
the University of Wichita, Kansas, 
has opened a course for junior 


not yet deter- | 


THE 
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College-trained Police—Old-Age Pension Laws—Pennsy]l- 
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vania’s Finances—Quick Divorce in Georgia 


ernor Earle has approved appropria- 


students, 21 years of age, who in- 
tend to enter the police service. 

They must first pass the physical 
test of the Wichita police depart- 
ment, whereupon they become 
police cadets for the two years oi 
special course. As pelice cadets, 
they will serve four hours a day and 
receive $50 a month. On completing 
the course, certificates will be dis- 
tributed and effort made to place 
the graduates in police forces in 
Wichita or elsewhere. 

San Jose State College in Cali- 
fornia has undertaken a similar 
course. A Summer school of 12 
weeks to improve police standards 
is opening today in the national 
capital under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

x nee 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
YOVERTY is not a qualifying con- 
dition for old age pensions 
under a proposed law on which the 


| voters of Texas will vote in August. 


The cost to tne State, it is esti- 
mated, would be approximately 40 
million dollars annually, if the leg- 
islature should extend the full bene- 
fits of the law to all over 65 years of 
age. 

Governor Frank F. Merriam—treit- 
erating his adherence to the Town- 
send plan—has signed the bill pro- 
viding for an old-age pension sys- 


tem for California. The new law 
increases payments to $35 from $30 
and fixes a $20 minimum; it takes 
into consideration the possibility of 
Federal cooperation. 

Operation of the year old old-age 
pension system in Ohio is under leg- 
islative investigation. The inquiry 
was prompted by complaints that 
politicians and social welfare work- 
ers are wrestling for control, that 


there has been a gross underesti- | 


mate of the number entitled to 
benefits, that the cost has been ex- 
cessive, and that State provision for 
a benefit has not been adequate. 
The pension division office mana- 


ger, Iron M. Moreaux, is credited | 
| justices, and clerks of the State dis- 


with an estimate that 100 million 
dollars will be required annually to 
pay benefits if the age qualification 
is reduced to 65 years. 

x** 


STATE FINANCES ORGANIZED 


JENNSYLVANIA will now catch up 
with its pay roll and be able to 
conduct its business affairs in an 
orderly manner after a long period 
of financial disorganization. 
Governor Earle has approved a 
record-breaking budget of $301,088,- 
836.52 to cover the next two years; 
this is about $30 for each resident of 
the State of whatever age or sex. 
Despite the voidance of in excess 
of 45 milions in authorized expendi- 
tures by use of the veto power, Gov- 


tions that are 22 million dollars in 
excess Of the previous biennial 
budget. 

An extraordinary tax program is 
expected to raise 125 millions in ad- 
ditional revenue and balance the 
budget. As the legislature has pro- 
vided for relief payments covering 


| only one year, unles more than a 


quarter of a million idle workers 
are given jobs, a special session will 
be called to find the remedy. 
i Ue | 
JUSTICES WHO PRACTICE LAW 
HE PRACTICE OF LAW in their 
own courts by justices, associate 


trict courts in Massachusetts has 


} aroused the animosity of Governor 


Curley, who has asked the State 
legislature to find a remedy in a 
third special message on the sub- 
ject. 

The State Senate has referred the 
issue to the next session of the leg- 
islature, and has declined to re- 
consider its vote. 

The bill before the legislature 
specifically prohibits all such court 
officers from practicing law in crim- 
inal cases in any court in the Com- 
monwealth and in civil cases in 
their own courts; this bill has the 
approval of the house of represent- 
atives. The Governor’s latest mes- 
sage urges that justices and clerks 


be forbidden to practice in any type 
of case in their own jurisdiction, but 
would concede the right to practice 
outside of their own courts. 
xx«*re* 
HUNDRED YEARS OF STATEHOOD 
ALTHOUGH MICHIGAN was not 
formally admitted to the union 
until Jan. 26, 1837, its centennial is 
to be celebrated Nov. 1, this year, 
and commemorated with a special 
postage stamp. Arkansas will com- 
plete a century of sisterhood in the 
union of States on June 15, 1836. 
Although a number of States— 


other than the 13 original colonies— | 


have completed a century of state- 
hood, Michigan is the first to per- 


| suade the Post Office Department 


that a commemorative stamp is in 
order. The three-cent letter rate 


| stamp is to be the size of current 
special delivery stamps and printed 
| in purple ink. First day sale, on 


Nov. 1, will be restricted to the post | 


| office at Lansing, the State capitai. 


x** 


GEORGIA’S QUICK DIVORCES 
DIVORCE DECREE every two 
miuutes is the speed attained by 

the State court at Atlanta, Georgia, 

estabiishing a record that courts in 
other States may find it difficult to 
equal. In three hours 90 marital 
cases were disposed of. Approxi- 
mately 400 cases were scheduled 
when the divorce session opened. 

Cruelty and habitual drunkenness 

were the grounds alleged in a ma- 

jority of cases. 
Repeal of the “gin-marriage” law, 
approved by the State legislature of 





| California, is before Governor Frank 


F. Merriam. His signature to the 
measure is anticipated. 

Uniform divorce laws and a 
shorter time of residence for liti- 
gants were urged before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at its recent 
convention in Los Angeles. 

x*ek 
TAX ON AUTO CARAVANS 
¢(CARAVANING” — which appears 
to designate the procedure of 
driving a flock of automobiles or 


| motor trucks from one place fo an- 


other where they are to be offered 
for sale—does not please lawmakers 
in either California or Idaho. 

At the recent three-day special 
session of Idaho Legislature a li- 
cense tax was imposed on all cars 
in a caravan entering or passing 
through the State. Governor C. Ben 
Ross has signed the act and its en- 
forcement has begun. 

A permit for each caravan must 
be issued and a tax of $15 on each 
vehicle paid before a caravan may 
enter California, under the law just 
signed by Governor Frank F. Mer- 
riam. 

x~*ek 

PRISON GOODS IN VIRGINIA 

VIRGINIA law of 1934 forbids 

traffic within the State in goods 
manufactured by convicts in other 
States. Attention has been called to 
this law by the director, William B. 
Shands, of the division of statutory 
wealth of Virginia. 

In the issue of July 22, in this 
column, it was stated erroneously 


NG: PLANNING BOARDS + 





| 





that Virginia admitted the impor- 
tations of prison goods from two 
other States and that probably the 
Virginia law and those of the other 
two States, New Jersey and Maine, 
were invalidated thereby. 


Mayo DupDLey. 





CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where 

An Atmosphere of 
Delightful Simplicity 
and Charm Awaits 
You; Recreation is 
Combined with Ex- 
quisite Living and 
Modern Comfos, 
Over Half a Century 
of Hospitality under 
One Regime. 
BARRON HOTEL CO, 
Wm. A. Barron, Pres’t. 
A. O. Jones, Manager 

Mr. Jones’ 
Winter Connection: 


Princess Hotel, 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 
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RAIN OR SHINE 





&i 
MY! WHAT A WET, 
DREARY DAY! GLAD 
'M WELL SUPPLIED 
) | WITH LUCKIES. 


{ COME ON, MARY! ITS 
STOPPED RAINING. BRING 
ALONG THOSE LUCKIES AND 
LETS GET OUT TO THE BEAC 














RAIN OR SHINE_IM | 





YOUR BEST FRIEND, I 
AM YOUR LUCKY STRIKE. 


ITS THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 
no finer tobaccos than those used in Luckies 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company. 
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Hugh S. Gibson 


Arbiter in Gran Chaco Quarrel 
of Bolivia and Paraguay 


A MBASSADOR HUGH S. GIBSON seems to be 

on the spot wherever Uncle Sam needs a 
representative to an international conference. 

From 1925 to 1933 while stationed in Geneva 
and Brussels he attended disarmament parleys 
as the official observer or delegate of the Wash- 
ington Government. Now that he is envoy to 
Brazil, Secretary of State Hull has instructed 
him to go to Buenos Aires to represent the 
United States at the Latin American peace con- 


ference which will try to settle permanently 
the Gran Chaco quarrel between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 


This career diplomat has long and wide ex- 
perience in America’s foreign service. In 1883 


Wide World 


Diplomatic peacemaker who will tackle the 
South American Problem Arising from 
Gran Chaco Dispute. 








he was born in sunny Los Angeles. His educa- 
tion was plentifully supplemented by foreign 
studies. In addition to an M. A. from Pomona 
and an LL. D. from Yale, he was graduated 
from Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris; 
became a Doctor of Diplomatic and Political 
Science of Louvain and received an LL. D, from 
the University of Brussels. 

Mr. Gibson’s diplomatic career began in 1908 
when he was appointed Secretary of Legation 
at Tegucigalpa. Since that -time he has held 
various posts in nearly ten different countries. In 
addition to being Ambassador to Brazil he has 
served as Minister to Poland and Switzerland, 
and as Ambassador to Belgium. 





Lovell H. Parker 


Expert for the Joint Committee 
of Congress on Tax Matters 


"HENEVER a revenue law is in the making, 

Lovell H. Parker, chief of staff, Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, is con- 
sulted. He is a tax expert. He sits with the 
Senate and House groups alike, from prelim- 
inaries to finish. Since 1926 he has been the 
operating executive of the Joint Committee, 


made up of picked members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Last Summer Mr. Parker was one of a com- 
mission that made a study of the British tax 
Its report is 


system. a text-book for revenue 


raisers. 





Wide World 
When a revenue law is in the making or tazres 
are to be refunded, this is the expert the 
lawmakers consult 





Born at Osterville, Mass., in 1882, Mr. Parker 
took a degree in engineering at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Between 1905 and 1912 
he.was in the engineer corps of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and served with the State engi- 
neer of New York. 

Since then he has been a general contractor 


on public works in New York and Maryland, ma- 
terial engineer in the Hog Island (Pa.) ship- 
yards and has served with the Shipping Board, 
and with a Senate committee that some years 
ago investigated the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


All Treasury refunds of $75,000 or more in in- 
ternal revenue taxes have to be submitted to his 
joint committee for investigation under -the law. 


—+ 








Carries on Policies of Father, Whose Toga He Inherited 


IF he had followed his youthful wishes and his 

brother had been born a few months earlier, 
the only member of the Progressive Party in the 
United States Senate might instead have been a 
banker. 

At least that’s what they say about Robert 
Marion La Follette, Senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. Whether or not “Young Bob” could have 
withstood the desires of his father and early 
stepped out of the atmosphere of politics with 
which he was saturated, it is quite likely that the 
parental toga would have been draped about his 
younger brother’s shoulders if the latter had been 
eligible for the job when Senator La Follette, Sr., 
died in 1925. 


“CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK” 

When that event occurred there was a family 
council. Either Mrs. La Follette who had been the 
supporting rod and staff of her husband, was to 
take his place, or else the task must fall to the 
eldest son. And so “Young Bob” came back to 
the Capitol with which he was so familiar, and 
his brother, Phillip, the real “chip of the old 
block,” waited until the Governor’s mansion was 
swept out and ready for him. 

When the “youugest Senator since Henry Clay” 
appeared on the scene again friends of his father 
prepared to be friends with the second genera- 
tion as a legacy of their feelings toward the first. 
They soon found, however, that he had some- 
thing to offer in his own righf. Not the fiery 
orator, not the histrionic genius, not the mag- 
netic leader, was this quiet black-haired “boy”, 
but an industrious student, a practical politician, 
and an uncompromising fighter. 


SCHOOLING IN CONGRESS HALLS 

Robert La Follette, Jr., born in 1895, grew up 
in the family home at Maple Biuff across the 
little lake from Madison, with his early years 
colored with impressions that come to any child 
whose luck--good or bad—it may be to be a 
“Governor’s son.” 

Later he attended the University, also on the 
banks of Lake Mendota, but because of illness 
was forced to cut short his studies. Meanwhile 
he had spent many hours in Washington watch- 
ing his father, following the debates in Congress 


Genator La Follette, 








and receiving the coaching which, whether he 
knew it or not, was preparing him for his des- 
tined career, 


IN THE DARK DAYS OF WAR 

Then came the war, the unpopular battle 
against “friendly neutrality” and finally the vote 
against war which caused his father to be os- 
tracized. During those bitter days the boy was 
stricken with pneumonia and his father spent his 
days and nights between the sick-room with the 
spectre of death lurking in its shadows and the 
angry hours of hysteria which surrounded him at 
his daily tasks. 

When Bob recovered his father took him 
into his office and made him his secretary. 
Here he served for six years and secured 
the practical training which not only famili- 
arized him -with the routine of Congress 
but offered. him another opportunity of far 
more practical value to a future public ca- 
reer. His father sent him back among his con- 
stituents and delegated to him the task of talk- 
ing with the politicians, while Philip was dealing 
with. the public from the rostrum and the cart 
tail. 

He proved successful in his duties and was 
made Chairman of the State Republican Com- 
mittee. 

Then came 1924, when his father chose to run 
for President. Bob was vice chairman of the cam- 
paign and he learned some things about what the 
law can be made to do to a person with the 
temerity to break the traces of the old-line par- 
ties and attempting to write his own ticket. One 
more thing that it didn’t hurt a man to know 
who was to run on a third party ticket himself. 


DECIDING THE SUCCESSION 

There is no public record of the solemn con- 
clave that took place in the saddened home in 
Maple Bluff after the death of the elder La Fol- 
lette, which decided the political fate of “Young 
Bob.” There was no secret about the part that 
Mrs. La Follette had played in her husband’s 
career. She might well have carried on had she 
wished. The phrase “La Follette dynasty” had 
long since become a household word in the State. 
Created as a term of opprobrium it had achieved 
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quite a different significance alttiough as bit- 
terly resented as ever by opponents of the idea, 
which had grown from the “La Follette idea” 
to be the “Wisconsin idea” and, according to its 
sponsors, in some of its aspects a “national 
idea.” It became the duty of “Young Bob” to 
carry on his father’s business and it seemed a 
wise move politically, whoever dictated it. He 
was elected to fill the unexpired term, re-elected 
in 1928, the year of the Hoover landslide, and 
then, on the Progressive ticket in a triangular 
fight opposed by conservative Republicans and 
Anti-New Deal Democrats, elecied again. 


JEERS AND APPLAUSE 


And he lost no time in showing where he stood 
as far as the La Follette principles were con- 
cerned. In the Republican Convention of 1928 he 
arose amid jeers like those his father had often 
heard and sat down with a goodly share of ap- 
plause. It was then he pointed out how “na- 
tional” these principles were, mentioning that 32 
out of 35 of the early planks of his father’s plat- 
form had become the law of the land. 

In 1932 he was called in by President Roosevelt 
to work on specific legislation and was consid- 
ered a supporter of the New Deal, although he 
constantly leaned farther to tae left. However, 
his support was staunch enough to bring out the 
famous Presidential endorsement in 1934 at Green 
Bay that helped him to his victory despite the 
fact that he ran on the Progressive ticket. 

He is less his father’s son than is his brother. 
He lacks the bristling pompadour and chooses to 
restrain his. obstreperous black locks with such 
artificial aid as he may. He is plodding and de- 
pendable rather than dramatic and spectacular. 
He speaks seldom but when h2 does words and 
thought reveal long and careful preparation. He 
is able and no mean pupil of that best of teach- 
ers, experience. 

Serious and taking his job seriously, he hasn’t 
much time for golf which he admits he doesn’t 
play well. The fact that one biographer credits 
him with a yen for the fox-trot rather dates his 


the Progressive From Wisconsin {| John Lord O'Brian 


Special Government Counsel 
In the TVA Litigation 


‘HE New Deal scored a victory at New Orleans 

July 17 when John Lord O’Brian and his 
associates secured from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals a decision that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is within its constitutional powers in 
Selling the surplus current developed by its dams. 
Mr. O’Brian was special counsel for the Gov- 
ernment in this particular case, in association 
with James L. Fly, TVA’s General Solicitor; and 
the Assistant General Solicitor Frank Tousley. 

A Buffalo lawyer, practicing since 1898, Mr. 
O’Brian has a‘background of government service 
as well as private practice. Born at Buffalo in 
1874, he was a member of the Assembly of the 
New York Legislature in 1907-9 and then became 





Underwood & Underwood 
Republican lawyer who won for the New Deal 
one of its few victories, right of TVA 
to sell surplus power 





United States Attorney for the Western District 
of New York. 

During the World War, Mr. O’Brian was Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General in charge of 
espionage and other war matters. Meantime, 
between 1914-17, he was special trial counsel for 
the United States in anti-trust prosecutions. in 
the Eastman Kodak Company and other noted 
cases. Later, after years of private practice, he 
was appointed by President Hoover as assistant 
to the Attorney General, in charge of anti-trust 
law enforcement, serving from 1929 to 1933. He 
was redrafted by President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration for the TVA case. 





Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr. 


Director of Archival Service 
In National Establishment 


TWENTY years of civic research, library work 

and community and commercial affiliations 
form the background of the career of Dorsey 
W. Hyde, Jr., Director of Archival Service inthe 
National Archives Establishment. 

A Washingtonian, officer in many civic en- 
terprises in the National Capital, Mr. Hyde has 
had experience also in New York and Detroit. 
In his new post, he is the chief lieutenant of the 
Archivist of the United States in developing the 
organization and in assembling of documents for 
the National Archives of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Born at Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 25, 1888,Mr. 
Hyde attended Rutgers College, took a bachelor 
of arts degree at Cornell University in 1910 and 





Underwood & Underwood 
His task will be to assemble in one place the 
thousands of documents that comprise 
archives of the nation 





attended the Sorbonne and College de France at 
Paris in 1911-13. 

He started work on the editorial staff of The 
American City in 1915 and managed a research 
bureau for The American City Bureau in 1916-18. 
Then, for two years, Mr. Hyde was. librarian of 
the New York Municipal Reference Library. 

As chief of the National Civics Bureau, Civic 
Development Department, Mr. Hyde served with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





dancing days. But he still finds time for an 
afternoon at the ball park. 
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+ BOOSTING OUR TRADE WITH CANADA: NEW TREATY + 


‘ANADA and the United States 
during the next few weeks will 
conduct formal negotiations for a 
trade agreement which may be of 
major importance to the commercial! 
life of both countries. 

Preliminary studies for the prepa- 
ration of the case of this country, 
which have been in progress at the 
State Department since Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull announced last 
January his intention to negotiate 
a trade agreement, now are practi- 
cally complete. 

Relations between this 
investors of the United States as 
well as to exporters and importers, 
with both classes holding major 
stakes in Canadian industry. 


SCOPE OF TRADE 


Commerce between the United 
States and Canada is greater than 
that between any other two nations 
in the world 

Canada for many years has been 
the leading source of imports for 
the United States, with the total al- 
most as great as those from all of 
South America. in recent years 
Canada has been a much more im- 
portant market than South America. 

Usually the United Kingdom takes 
first place as a market for American 
exports, with Canada a close second, 
but in 1928 and 1929 the Dominion 
held first rank as a purchaser of 
American products although Can- 
ada’s population is only one-fourth 
that of the United Kingdom and less 
than one-tenth that of the United 
States. 

Canada last year took one-seventh 
of the United States’ total exports 
and furnished about the same pro- 
portion of this country’s total im- 
ports. 

Proportionately, American invest- 
ors have an even larger interest in 
Canada than American exporters 
and importers. 


U. S. INVESTMENTS 

Commerce Department figures 
show that 30 per cent of all Ameri- 
can foreign investments, or a total 
of $3,900.000,000, is centered in Can- 
ada. 

The Financial Post of Toronto 
points out that United States in- 
vestors on Jan. 1 owned 61 per cent 
of total foreign investments in Can- 
ada, British investors 36 per cent, 
and the rest of the world 3 per cent. 

Since 1929, tariff barriers on both 
sides of the International Boundary 
have been a mounting obstacle to 
trade, with the result that this 


country has lost a substantial pro- | 


portion of its former Canadian trade 


country | 
and Canada are of importance to | 


‘Negotiations Near for Reciprocal Accord—Trends in Our. 


Commerce With the Dominion 


to the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the British Empire. 

Trade between the United States 
and Canada has dropped from a to- 
tal value of $1,416,263,000 in 1929 
to $516,324,000 last year, although 
the latter figure represents a gain 
of 44 per cent in the value of total 
exports to the Dominion and an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in imports over 
1933 


BRITISH GAINS 

The gain in the percentage of 
Canadian imports supplied by the 
United Kingdom amounted to 37 per 
cent from 1929 through 1934. Dur- 
ing the same period the proportion 
of imports supplied by this country 
declined 10 per cent 

The trend in percentage of total 
Canadian imports supplied by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom in recent years as shown by 
Commerce Department figures: 


United United 
Kingdom States 
Se K6eesewawaaan 16.1 64.8 
SURE 60b00060seees 17.4 62.7 
1932 Ceccccecs Sune 58 
1GSS  .scce seeeaese 24.4 54.2 
Bee 60 eesaqeeesa 22.1 57.2 


The trend in percentage of total 
Canadian exports received by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom in recent years as shown by 
Commerce Department figures: 


United United 

Kingdom States 
1930 : . 25.6 44.7 
1931 cecececs - B3 42.4 
1932 ceccece . 36.1 32.9 
BE 4b eedenescese 39.6 32.1 
0 ere 41.4 34.1 


During the first five months of 
this year American trade with Can- 
ada continued the favorable trend 
shown ijast year. 

Canada entered upon a period of 
tariff revision in 1930 when a politi- 
cal pariy which favored high tariff 
protection assumed office. Since 
that year the policy has involved 
upward revision of rates, with 
special preferences shown to the 
British Empire and to countries 
which have concluded the com- 
mercial treaties with the Dominion. 

The Canadian tariff provides for 
three columns of rates: 

1—The British preferential tariff, 
which is the lowest scale of duties, 
applies to goods imported from most 
parts of the British Empire. 
2.—Intermediate tariff, which ap- 


| ucts, and other major products. 


pe “) imports from a few British 
countries and from some 25 foreign 
countries with which Canada has 
commercial treaties. 
3.—General tariff, which applies to 
| imports from other foreign countries, 
| including the United States. 

Four tariff revisions have occurred 
in Caaada since 1930. On about half 
of the classes of goods affected by 
these revisions the increased margin 
of pretei:ence for the British Empire 
was brought about through reducing 
or removing the existing British 
preferential duties and on the rest 
additiona: advantages were extended 
Britisn goods through increases in 
the incermediate rates or in the gen- 
eral tariff. 

In tre case of some commodities 
the additional advantage given to 
British goods amounted to 25 per 
cent vo) more, while in the case of 
others the change made in the exist- 
ing competitive situation was slight. 

Increases in the Canadian tariffs 





have affected particularly American | 


exports of fruits and vegetables, iron 
and steel machinery, textiles, and 
various other manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


HIGHER U. S. RATES 

While Canadian tariffs have been 
raised on American manufactures 
and on certain types of agricultural 
products, rates in this country have 
been raised on primary Canadian 


products such as lumber, copper, 
furs, and various agricultural 
products. 


No announcement has been made 
by the State Department as to the 
concessions it is willing to make to 
obtain lower Canadian tariffs on 
American products. 

However, a schedule of products 
which probably will be considered 
for negotiation may be obtained by 
a study of the increases in Ameri- 
can duties since 1929 and the 
amount of reduction in the imports 
of products which have been most 
heavily taxed. 

EFFECT OF CHANGES 
It is considered probable in some 


official circles that the general 
line of bargaining in the approach- 


ing negotiations will be for lower , 


rates on American machinery and 
other manufactured products in 
exchange for lower rates on some 
Canadian agricultural products, 
copper, leather and lumber prod- 














NOW LOSE THEIR TERROR 


when you have LIFEGUARD TUBES in your tires 


This is not an advertisement 
for a “blowout-proof” tire — 
for any tire, if it becomes old 
enough, weak enough, or re- 
ceives a sufficiently violent 
blow, will burst. 


What you are now offered is 
a new kind of inner tube, which 
eliminates the awful e:winging 
and swerving of an uncon- 
trollable car in that instant 
after a blowout occurs. 


It isa tube with two air cham- 
bers—a tube within a tube— 
so constructed that you will 
be enabled to ride temporarily 
on reduced pressure, even if 
the outer case and outer tube 
are suddenly torn wide open. 


The purpose of this second tube — this second 
line of defense—is to prevent that sudden 
collapse of the tire which occurs when a// 
the air escapes — and to give the driver a pre- 


cious interval of time 


THE GREATEST 






















How LIFE GUARD Tube looks inside tire 
during normal driving 



















Casing 
and outer 
tube spiked 
to cause made 
to-order blowou 
Note that t wo-p/\ - 
fabric-reinforced in 
ner chember remains 

intact. Car rides on 
this reserve air until it can stop in safety 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


pletely that in all its hundreds of tests, it never 
failed to enable a stop in safety. 

LIFE GUARD Tubes are neither cheap to build 
nor cheap to buy. Their mission is not to save | 
money but to save life. 


safe stop, with the car under 
control. 

Fittingly, this new tube is 
named “LIFE GUARD.” 
Before giving it this name, 
we tried literally hundreds of 
tests — sliced, spiked and ex- 
ploded tires on the wheels of 
cars speeding at 50 to 70 
miles an hour. 


And in the course of these 
tests, we developed 1300 dif- 
ferent constructions — for it is 
a serious thing to offer such a 
safeguard unless it has been 
perfected. 


We can tell you now, from 
our own test-fleet experience, 


Under the Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934, giving the Presi- 
dent power to negotiate reciprocity 
agreements within certain limits, 
duties proclaimed in trade agree- 
ments with one foreign country are 
extended to all other countries. 

This is the most-favored-nation 
principle or the policy of extending 
unconditionally the concessions 
granted in one trade agreement to 
all other countries which do not dis- 
criminate against the United States. 

Under this principle, any down- 
ward revision of tariffs made in an 
agreement with Canada must be ex- 
tended to all other nations which 


do not discriminate against the 
United States. 
Under present Canadian regula- 


tions, the State Department holds 
that Canada is _ discriminating 
against the United States. There- 
fore, in any contemplated agree- 
ment with Canada, the least that 
this country can expect, according 
to trade experts, is to be given the 
intermediate tariff rates, now in ef- 
fect with 25 foreign countries with 
whom Canada has commercial 
treaties. 


EXTENT OF CONCESSIONS 


However, it is the opinion of one 
foreign trade expert of the Adminis- 
tration that this country may 
seek concessions beyond the inter- 
mediate rates. Whether or not 
these concessions will be granted is 
dependent upon the terms of the 
Ottawa agreement of 1932, giving 
British products preferential rates. 

Terms of the Trade 
Act were used by the State De- 
partment as the basis for an 
announcement on April 1 in which 


it named The Netherlands, Spain, 
Switzerland, Leichtenstein and 
Canada as nations having dis- 
criminatory tariffs against the 


United States. An order was issued 
that the minimum tariff rates ef- 
fected by the reciprocal treaty be- 
tween this country and Brazil and 
Belgium be given to these nations 
for six months. 

After this period, these countries 
are liable to the penalties for dis- 
crimination which might include 


Agreement | 


increasing of the duties under the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff by 50 per cent. 

Two other discriminatory features 
in existing Canadian regulations are 
pointed out by State Department 
officials. 

These are the provisions of Cana- 
dian law permitting the Dominion 
Government to make arbitrary val- 


uations of American imports and to | 


restrict imports of natural products 

entering Canada in competition 

with a “regulated” product. 
Changes in exports of Canadian 


products to this country which may | 


be considered for tariff revision 


have been as follows: 


Exports to the Value (Thousands 





United States Canadian Dollars) 
Fiscal Calendar 
year year 
1928-29 1934 

ED. -onnsccas seneeaabeed 14,463 400 

Cream and milk oceecccee 6,059 -- 

GED cecccesses ++ 1,870 117 

Maple sugar ‘ 1,312 557 

Hides and SkiMS ......++- 9,244 1,349 

Leather, unmfg. ......... 7,091 270 

Wood, crude, semi-mfg...72,312 18,570 

WO DUD wccccccccvesas 36,942 20,053 

Copper, copper products.23,829 3,046 

Aluminum, alum. products 4,425 558 


Changes in Canadian imports 


from the United States: 


i a. See 35.876 19,084 
Wool manufactures .....42,815 13,736 
Machinery (xcept agri.) .67,842 21,153 
Farm implements, mach..40,293 3,204 
Elec. appar. (incl. radio) .26,775 7,654 
Books, printed matter....16,540 8,815 

Relations between this country 


and Canada are reported by State 
Department officials to be better 


25 years. They believe that the 
present situation is particularly 
favorable to trade negotiations. 

Comment from Canada. is that 
Canadian manufacturers will op- 
pose lower tariffs against United 
States products but that such tariffs 
are desired by Canadian farmers, 
business men, and bankers. 

C. H. Cahan, Canadica ® Secretary 
of State, said some time ago that 
“any improvement in our trade re- 


lations with the United States now | 


depends upon the extent to which 
that country is willing to purchase 


Canadian products and thereby re- in esudinig the expansion of Ameri- 


| can branch factories in Canada dur- 


store our reciprocal trade to an 


equitable basis.” 
LOWER RATES FAVORED 
Prime Minister R. B. Bennett, of 


Canada, has declared that he wishes | 
to obtain a tariff agreement with | 


the United States but “will not give 
away his country” to do so. 
The Conservative government un- 


| covered steadily 
| part of 1933, most of recent Ameri- | 
| can investment has been confined | 


| Since the United States 
gold standard in 1933 the currencies 





der Mr. Bennett has always advo- | 


cated higher tariffs. Since its lead- 
ers have now declared in favor of 
lowering tariff barriers, and the Lib- 
eral party, its leading opponent, has 
traditionally sponsored such a 
course, it appears likely that the 
course of the general election to be 
held within the next two months 
will have little effect on the trade 
negotiations. 

American investments in Canada 
as well as American trade interests 
have declined in recent years in fa- 
vor of the British, 
Financial Post, of Toronto. 


Since 1930, American investments | 


in Canada have declined by $187,- 
866,000 and British investments 
have increased by $108,766,000. 

” Tariff changes by Canada and re- 
cent economic conditions have en- 
couraged the establishment of a 
large number of American branch 
factories in the Dominion. 

It is estimated by the Commerce 
Department that between 600 and 
700 United States companies have 
manufacturing investments in Can- 
ada, principally in the following in- 
dustries: Automotive and allied 
products, machinery and metal 
products, and electrical apparatus. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


Still larger American investments 


have been made in public utilities | 
| and in the explo‘tation of raw ma- | 
forest prod- 


terials such as nickel, 


| than at any other time in the last | ucts and asbestos. 


Direct investments of the United 


States in Canada were estimated at | 


the beginning of 1935 as follows: 
Branch plants, $600,000,000; public 
utilities, $600,000,000; mining and 
smelting, $425,000,000, pulp and 
paper, $250,000,000; miscellaneous, 
$245,000,000. 

While Canadian industry has re- 
since the latter 


to expansion and reopening of ex- 
isting branch plants. 

An unfavorable rate of exchange 
was supplemental to the high tariffs 


ing the early years of depression. 
left the 


of the two countries have been 
practically on a par, a situation 
which has been of importance in 
bettering trade relations. 


Expansion in American invest- 


ments in Canada is expected to be 
relatively small until recovery in 
Dominion business becomes more 
advanced. The principal direct in- 
vestments last year, according to 
the Commerce Department, aside 
from extension of existing branch 
plants, were in purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities and stock in 
Canadian gold mines. 





according to the | 





FLIES the CENTRAL 
TRAKSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 
Shortest-Fastest-Coast to ast 


Modern Douglas Skyliners on all 
schedules. TWA'’s fleet of mighty sky- 
liners is the only one in the world 
completely equipped with Gyro-Pilot 
and Automatic Stabilizers which insure 

smooth, steady 


re" flight at comfo:tae 
808 = St. ble altitudes. We 
w. invite you to fly 
Natl, 1451 TWA. 
Also Travel 


Bureaus, Ho- 
tels and Tele- 
graph Offices 


THE LINDBERGH 
LINE 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


&® WESTERN AIR. INC. 

















Crunchy! 
Delicious! 
Appetizing?! 


Quaker originated the special process 
of puffing the grainsintogoldencrispy 
morsels. Quaker added a special way 
of double-crisping them to hold their 
toasty nut-like flavor, And only 
Quaker packs them in the famous 
triple-sealed red and blue package. 


Buy today for breakfast tomorrow. 








ASK FOR Quaker 
PUFFED WHEAT + PUFFED RICE 























that the LIFEGUARD Tube 
lives up to its name so com- 
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UCK BUYERS AMAZED BY DODGE 
ORE-FOR-THE MONEY FEATURES... 


IN VALUE SHOW-DOWN ON 3 LOWEST-PRICED TRUCKS ° 



























Dodge 


pictured above. 11114” 
cyl.—now wrleed poh 
the lowest. Gives you 18 
high-priced, money-savin he 
SOREBIOS. 0 vc cces cocccccces 





“I HAD A SHOW-DOWN 
AND PICKED DODGE” 


Mr. Wm. Roth, R. F. D. He. 2, Meares, Wiee. 


I wanted a dependable 
truck that would last a 
long time and 
job on the least possible 
gas and oil. I picked 
against the 
othertwo lowest-priced 
trucks because Dodge 
has features that make 
it a better value, more 
economical to run.” 


popce acter 1 etary yyy 









do my 


priced trucks. 





save gas and oil, 
costs... 


better satisfied.” 











SEE YOUR DODGE. DEALER” TODAY 








"LJ maenernan*, it’s the 
greatest truck buy of 1935,” 

say thousands who compare 

Dodge with the other low- 
“Dodge gives you 
the features you know will 
cut upkeep 
. also get more work 
done in a day and keep drivers 


You hear more and more 
truck drivers say today, 
wouldn’t drive a truck without 
hydraulic brakes.” That’s just 
one of 18 Dodge high-priced 
truck features that make Dodge 
the outstanding 1935 truck 





value among lowest-priced 
trucks. Full-floating rear axle 
.. valve seat inserts... 4 piston 
rings, instead of 3... roller- 
bearing universals... only 
Dodge among the three lowest- 
priced trucks gives you all of 
these money-saving features. 


Before you make a deal for a 
low-priced truck, be sure to 
check it against Dodge. See 
“7 your Dodge dealer today. 
DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject 
to change without notice. Specia! equip- 
ment, including dual wheels on 1';-ton 
models, extra. Time payments to fit 
your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. (Dodge 
Passenger Cars $645* and up.) 
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ibs. gross)—6-cyl.. 


Devendabl 
DODGE TRUCKS 


“SHOW-DOWN" 
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FEN Dodge 1%-Ton Stake 


j 137° w. b.—$680* 


THOUSANDS SWITCH TO 1935 DODGE TRUCKS.. 


365 






AND UP 


COMMERCIAL CHASSIS—1111,’ w.b.— 
rn $365* 


2- TON CHASSIS—140'w. b.~6-cyl. pou 
3-TON anomie 282" w. e. — (28,008 


.-$1695* 
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Opposed by Press 


ONLY 22 PER CENT OF PAPERS 
COMMENTING SUPPORT CROP 
CONTROL BILL 














Amendments increasing power of ad- 
ministration under the AAA control of 
farming are viewed as necessary to wel- 
fare of the farmers by 22 per cent of the 
newspapers commenting, but are assailed 
by the other 78 per cent as unconstitu- 
tional, tyrannical and socialistic. 

The minority support clings to the 
theory of parity between agriculture and 
industry and holds to the belief price fix- 
ing will bring prosperity to the farms. 


ESPITE court decisions which are held to be 

fatal to the hopes of the AAA, the struggle 

for wider power has been under way with full 

momentum. Advocates of the legislation believe 

that it is only through drastic control that food 

and fiber production can be brought to a profit- 
able basis. 

The majority of the press would depend on 
cooperative action without compulsion and avoid 
any condition which destroys the independence 
of the farmer. 


ROLE OF A DICTATOR? 


“The primary purpose of the amendments,” as 
analyzed by the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “is to 
make it possible for ‘the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exercise more complete control over the farm- 
ing industry. * * * 

“Those who believe the collective wisdom of 
all farmers is superior to that of Government em- 
ployees will oppose giving greater power to the 
AAA officials.” 

Conclusion that the adverse court decision in 
Boston had a sobering effect on the supporters 
of the AAA amendments is drawn by the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times (Rep.), which makes the 
charge: 

“Congress is pulling in its horns. On Tuesday 
the Senate passed an amendment delegating to 
the Secretary of Agriculture power to fix pur- 
chase and sale prices for the processors of farm 
products. 

“On Wednesday it executed a complete about- 


face and repudiated this provision, called by the 





Criticism of Work 
Relief Program 


NEARLY THREE-FOURTHS OF COM- 
MENTING PAPERS DISSATISFIED 
WITH RESULTS SO FAR 











Handling of Government’s work relief 
fund is criticized by 73 per cent of the 
commenting press while 27 per cent be- 
lieve that progress is being made. The 
program is assailed on the ground that 
date of effective operation has been often 
postponed, that small results have been 
achieved and that politics have entered 
into the picture. 


OTABLE among the features of the four- 

billion-dollar works-relief appropriation is 
that while its size focussed national attention 
upon its approval by Congress, the handling of 
the fund has been attacked more persistently 
than other legislation. 

“Up to now,” according to the Portland Ore- 
gonian (Rep.), “with four billions in hand, with 
no restrictions as to how it shall be spent, the 
Administration has been unable even to make a 
beginning in giving employment. 

“We were told the program would be fully 
under way by July 1. July is now half gone 
and almost nobody is at work in WPA outside 
of those employed in its bureaus.” 


ADVANCES BRITISH EXAMPLE 

“The program is poorly managed,” advises the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Dem.), and that 
paper feels that “with England’s experience as a 
guide, our Government was in position to do an 
outstanding piece of work.” 

“It seems quite clear that the experiment will 
be futile,” declares the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.) with the query, “What would this coun- 
try do with Government in charge of all employ- 
ment and business?” ‘ 


“DRIFTING TOWARD NOVEMBER” 
“The American public will remain skeptical 
until the actual proof of the project is at hand,” 
thinks the Kansas City Star (Ind.), while the 
New York World-Telegram (Ind.) remarks that 
“we are drifting toward November, toward that 
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Cartoonist Orr in Akron Beacon Journal 


Paying No Attention to the Umpire 








Administration one of the most important parts 
of the bill.” 

“These amendments, though rewritten to bring 
them, if possible, into a better technical sem- 
blance of constitutional order,” in the judgment 
of the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “in fact would 
serve only to increase the executive power and 
the dictatorial rights which the pending bills as- 
sume to give to the President and his Secretary 
of Agriculture. There is deep peril in so head- 
strong a course.” 

Remarks the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times 
(Ind.): “The New Deal is coming to require so 
much reshuffling that the players in the game are 
becoming as bewildered as the dealers are be- 
fuddled.” 


SEES AAA AS PERMANENT 

“We feel,” says the Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune 
(Ind.), “that AAA has come to stay. Neither 
adverse court rulings concerning details of it.nor 
a political overturn can serve to put AAA in 
the discard. 

“And AAA is a farmers’ institution in more 
ways than one. * * * The administrative forces 
have been. compelled to work with such material 
as they had until an effective organization could 
be developed from the grass roots, Such an or- 
ganization has been developed.” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


And Yet Not Tongue-tied 
Congress has its own ideas about the Con- 
stitution but it doesn’t seem to have any luck 
when it comes to telling it to the judge.—Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle. 
* * * 


Our Needs Grow Greater 
It’s a far hark to the time when all the coun- 
try needed was a 5-cent cigar—Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News. 
e 2 2 


No Cash and Carry 
Ten billions have been spent for recovery, but 
there’s some doubt about the date of delivery. — 
Indianapolis News. 
i a. 


Lots of Work—of a Kind 
When it comes to supplying plenty of work, 
Mr. Roosevelt certainly is a champion. Ask any 
of the boys on Capitol Hill—Kalamazoo Gazette. 
:< & 
Pardon That Came Late 
Alas for the little pigs that died as a sacri- 
fice to the wisdom of the Brain Trust. The mes- 
senger with a reprieve from the court arrived 
too late—Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
*x* * * 
Keeping in Training 
Perhaps Democrats in Congress are criticizing 
the President to get themselves in form as critics 
of the next President.—Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, 
*x* *« * 
Those Bucolic Days 
A contemporary recalls the good old days when 
all one expected from the Government was free 
garden seed. With such a bargain, one gladly 
would accept (but not read) the Congressman’s 
franked speech.—San Antonio (Tezx.) Evening 


News. 
. £€ @ 


Shrinking From Publicity? 

There may soon be television between New 
York and Philadelphia, but there’s some doubt 
whether Congress will expose itself by permit- 
ting the lines to go on down to Washington.— 
Indianapolis Times. 
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Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal, 


A Burden to All 











Revenue Sources 


From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle (Ind.): 
RELUCTANTLY Congress is consenting to go 
through with the main plan to place a high 
tax on a few super-incomes and is thinking-of 
increasing the corporation taxes. But in legis- 
lative circles in Washington there is all but 
unanimity for forgetting the two other pro- 
posals. There is an unpopular look of punish- 
ment to the legacy tax that does not appeal to 
Congress as prudent politics. 
From the New York Times (Dem.): 
‘THE BULK of the Government’s revenue is now 
derived, not from income taxes paid directly 
on four installment days each year, but from a 
large number of miscellaneous levies paid in- 
directly many times a year. Constantly through- 
out the year, as he pays a cent-a-gallon tax on 
gasoline, six cents on a package of cigarettes, a 
few cents as a processing tax concealed in the 
price of a cotton shirt or a cut of meat, 5 per 
cent on a cake of toilet soap or 10 per cent on 
a ticket to a movie, he is contributing to the 
revenues. 
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ERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of mazimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Only Alternative? 

Sir:—From all indications, the ma- 
jority of subscribers to your publica- 
tion are more or less antipathetic to the 
New Deal in general. Tell me, what 
do they want? Do they wish to return 
to those conditions which characterized 
the years .and decades antedating 1929— 
conditions superficially prosperous 
driving a servile humanity to inevitable 
crises? Do they desire to see a super- 
abundance of “watered stocks,” inflated 
currency and credit in over-anxious 
hands; and do they really want to ex- 
perience once again unwise manipula- 
tions of depositors’ monies, a period 
of over-production and underconsump- 
tion, numerous bank failures, and then 
that fatal crash with its gruelling con- 
sequences. GEORGE L. HOWEILER. 
Chesaw, Washington. 


a & -@ 


Decries Broken Pledges 

Sir:—The United States News de- 
serves a subscription of 20 million 
voters. 

The New Deal crew are not Demo- 
crats, if the 1932 platform adopted at 
Chicago is a Democratic platform. 

I can stand on the 1932 national plat- 
form but not on the New Deal program 
with its lawlessness, graft, perversions 
of American principles and approaches 
toward Hitlerism, socialism, and other 
anti-American teachings and practices. 
A smiling dictator looks no better to 
me than a frowning dictator. The 
cure for the evils of democracy is 
more ‘democracy. 

REV. DAVID A. McCLUNG. 
Pleasant Plains, Ill. 
x«wk 


For Centralization 
Sir:—I feel we should strive toward 
economic security and a true democratic 
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“War Cry of Marxists” 

Sir:—The United States News I find 
indispensable for keeping accurately in- 
formed about national matters. Par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we 
seem to be in for a presidential cam- 
paign build upon the premise that it 
is expedient to go in for wholesale oath 
violation. 

Certainly the Constitution is not a 
10-cent store article, styled for a quick 
turn-over. It was just as old-fashioned 
as it is now two years ago when the 
New Dealers eagerly took the solemn 
oath to uphold and protect the Consti- 
tution “as is.” 

The violent clamor for “rebuilding” 
the Constitution * * * so as not to c.-mp 
the style of the New Dealers * * * has a 
familiar European sound * * “ the war 
cry of the Marxists. E. J. FARVER. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

xk 


Supporting the President 

Sir:—The farmers. and the working 
masses are supporting our President. He 
is the only President who has advocated 
the freedom of those enslaved by a few 
of the “Big Rich.” Try to get in line 
with the noble efforts of President 
Roosevelt! M. S. BARGER. 
Louisville, Ky. 

x** 


Suggests Impeachment 
Sir:—How long is the country to wait 
before some wonderful publication like 
yours begins to talk impeachment of the 
incumbent in the White House? 
You are doing a great work for the 
country in giving the people facts. 
MRS. ANNE JONES GEARY, 
Hot Springs, Va. 
x**k 


“Stronger Than Ever” 

Sir:—In your desire to criticize the 
Roosevelt Administration you seem to 
forget what a hell of a mess the coun- 
try was in when he took it over. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s rise to power was because 
of the miserable failure of the Hoover 
dynasty. Get out and see what the 
people think. Roosevelt is stronger than 
ever. You are in for a long, long 
Democratic rule in America. 
Washington, Ga. L. E. THOMPSON. 

xe od 


Getting What They Wanted? 
Sir:—This old cock-eyed U. S. A. is 

pretty tough on the vast majority. Why? 

Because the vast majority voted to 

make it tough. They wanted a New 

Deal and got it good and plenty. 

Ruskin, Fla. GEORGE W. CRALLE. 

x*«* 


Experience vs. Theory 

Sir:—The very idea of training a 
man for years in a certain business that 
he might become competent to manage 
that or a similar business! Now, for in- 
stance, we know that the ideal prepara- 
tory course to fit a man to spend hun- 
dreds of millions in bettering agricul- 
tural conditions is the penetrating 





knowledge of agriculture obtained in a 

professor’s chair, walks or rides past 

farms and a visit to sovietized Russia 

Springfield, Mo. F. W. WRIGHT. 
xk 


AAA Amendment 
Sir:—May I suggest placing a bill be- 
fore Congress requiring farmers to stop 
making hay, cutting and threshing 
grain on extremely hot days, but the 
pay of labor to continue on those days. 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. DIRHAM. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
x * 


Relief in Arkansas 

Sir:—Things got so “rotten” here that 
they have to put in an entirely “new 
set-up.” * * * People have starved, gone 
naked, been plundered, while those who 
“never came near” the relief offices but 
controlled from the mahogany desks 
drew all the money that Congress appro- 
priated to feed, clothe the needy. All 
the cotton acreage has gone tv the big 
landowner while the farmer who 
worked got nothing. The r ‘ief rolls are 
full of men and women who get their 
names thereon by agrecing to trade with 
such and such merchant. 8. 5S. J. 
Hope, Ark. 

x**r 


Commended to New Dealers 

Sir:—For clear thinking, lucid inter- 
pretations and rare courage I most 
heartily commend your publication. I 
wish every New Dealer might be induced 
to read it weekly. ANNA B. MORROW. 
Xenia, Ohio. 

x * * 


Suggests Altered Slogan 

Sir:—Your publication is one of the 
very few that have the interests of all 
the people at heart, and not the politi- 
cal ambitions of a few men who are 
trying to wreck the country. 

My only criticism of your editorials 
is that in your zeal to show respect to 
the office of the President you give en- 
tirely too much credit to Mr. Roosevelt 
for the few benefits that we may have 
received under his Administration, and 
not enough straight-forward blame for 
the many difficulties into which the 
nation has fallen because of his mis- 
taken policies. 

I am a nonpartisan, politically, and 
thoroughly disgusted with the Republi- 
can party. * * * I remember one of the 
campaign slogans “Roosevelt or Ruin.” 
The end will probably be “Ruined 
With Roosevelt.” L. A. C, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

x * * 


“Evolve or Revolt” 
Sir:—Ex-President Hoover tried to 
“prime the pump” by lending vast sums 
of money to industry and business, 
without placing any brake upon the 
practices and methods of industry and 
business. This served only to intensify 
the very evils that were brought on 
by existing business methods 
President Roosevelt's idea is to re- 


vive business by eliminating the “can- 
cerous” elements, and creating healthy 
business to carry on the economic 
order. The present liberal measures in 
Congress are directed toward that end. 
The utility holding companies are only 
one example of these “rotten” spots in 
business. * * * 

We must either liberalize capitalism 
or embrace collectivism. We must either 
evolye or we will revolt. The “status 
quo” cannot be maintained forever. 
Therefore, we must support the Presi- 
dent. R. L. B. 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

x*x*re 


May Quit His Party 
Sir:—I am now 59 years of age and 
all my life I have been a Democrat, 
but I frankly admit I do not know at 
present that I will continue as such. 
I do know that I do not belong in the 
category of the un-American socialist 
or communist. W. H. PARSONS, M. D. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
x * 


“Finest of Its Kind” : 

Sir:—It is my opinion that The 

United States News is the finest publi- 

cation of its kind in the United States. 

New York City. FRED C. WEIMAN. 
. = 


Outlook in Michigan 

Sir:—According to my reading the 
people are by no means dissatisfied with 
the new Administration. They are, 
however, by virtue of attacks and 
propaganda on the Administration— 
unsatisfied. 

Senator Huey P. Long is not being 
taken seriously, yet his “Share the 
Wealth” program is far from being as 
bad as he makes it look. Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin is next to the President 
in public favor and in popularity, * * * 
Father Coughlin will be behind the 
President in 1936. He cannot afford to 
be any place else. 

I cannot see a Republican candidate 
at this writing. The Old Guard and 
the New will have to become recon- 
ciled before any candidate with haif a 
chance to win would accept the nemi- 
nation. STEPHEN A. CLINTON. 
Clarkston, Mich. 

xk 


Wants Fewer Foreigners 

Sir:—We are being choked, within an 
inch of life, by old world peoples, ideas. 

If the 7,000,000 foreigners who are 
here, largely for our work and money, 
were out of the nation there would not 
only be that number of American jobs 
for our idle taxpayers but the money 
the taxpayers would get would circulate 
very rapidly. 

The foreigner gets the job, lives on 
crumbs, crowds in small quarters, de- 
posits his pay in the postoffice, then 
later goes home, takes our money out 
of circulation, with no taxpaying. 
Crofton, Pa. REV. W. P. VARNER. 
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Editors Condemn 
Ban On Gold Suits 


MORE THAN NINE-TENTHS OP- 
POSE BILLS TO PREVENT 
RECOVERY ACTIONS 











Administration efforts to prevent suits 
against the Government, by laws forbid- 
ding action on abrogation of the gold 
clause in Government obligations and on 
AAA processing taxes, are condemned by 
91 per cent of the commenting newspa- 
pers. Government policy is upheld by 9 
per cent of the press. 

Critics of the policy argue the right of 
citizens to have a day in court. Sup- 
porters of the Administration hold that 
under the gold policy damage could not 
be shown, and under the AAA law there 
is no evidence that the tax has not been 
passed on to the consumer. 


(ONCLUSIONS adverse to the Administration, 

based on belief that unconstitutional acts 
are responsible for desire to deny privilege of 
citizens to resort to the courts, color most of the 
comments on the attempt to bar suits in two 
classes of claims. It is held that such suits 
would be very costly, but the muddle should not 
bring hardships on the public. 


SHOULD SAFEGUARD RIGHTS 


“As it drives forward on its program of un- 
constitutional legislation,” avers the Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.) “the Roosevelt Administration 
would do well to realize that the least it could 
do for the citizens of this country would be to 
safeguard, instead of abolish, their right to seek 
justice, through the courts, from their Govern- 
ment.” 

“Congress should not consider for a moment,” 
declares the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “any 
measure which would close the Court of Claims 
to a citizen who felt that he had suffered damage 
from the Government. We take it that in no 
event, if he were freely allowed access to the 
court, would he be able to collect damages which 
he had not suffered. * * * 

“The wholesome influence of the fight which 
is being made by such men as Senator George 
will go far towards clearing the atmosphere and 
bringing the Administration at Washington to 
a sense of its responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion.” é 


"FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE” 


It is maintained by the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Dem.) that “one of the finest things 
about our Government is that citizens have al- 
ways been permitted to sue it for redress if they 
think they have been damaged by any of its 
actions.” 

Taking up the two classes of suits which are 
affected by the proposed ban, the Vindicator 
argues: 

“Undoubtedly there are many who can prove 
that they have been injured by the reduction of 
the gold dollar from 100 to 59 cents. For exam- 
ple, everyone who imports anything from abroad 
can show that his money will not buy as much 
as formerly—a fact which resulted in putting 
many importers out of business. 

“Likewise, manufacturers who must have for- 
eign materials for their products are put to in- 
creased expense which they are not always able 
to add to their selling price. 

“The government's excuse, in asking that it 
be protected from suits filed against it, is that 
it might be called on to pay out so much as to 
impair the public credit. It would seem, how- 
ever, that if it has a good reason—as, for exam- 
ple, its duty to safeguard the national welfare— 
it would be willing to take its chances in the 
courts. 

“It would be in a better position if it did this, 
than if it denies citizens a right they have al- 
Ways possessed.” 

“There would be nothing in the world,”. ac- 
cording to the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “to prevent a capricious Congress and 
Administration from enacting the most unfair 
and inequitable measures and then making the 
effects of these measures final by denying citi- 
zens the right to redress. 

“The controversy over the proposed gold suit 
ban and the proposal to forbid suits for the re- 
covery of processing taxes involves issues of fun- 
damenta], far-reaching, permanent importance 
to the republic.” 


TO WHAT WOULD IT LEAD? 


“Some lawmakers,” suggests the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “casting their votes for a measure closing 
the doors of the courts to citizens asking no more 
than judicial determination of the justice of 
their claims must do so with forebodings. 

“Having gone so far down the path of injus- 
tice, how much further will they be called on to 
go tomorrow? What new offense against justice 
must be committed tomorrow to bolster the of- 
fense committed today?” 

“Every protesting citizen should be entitled to 
his day in court, to recover the property that the 
Federal Government has confiscated,” in the 
judgment of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.). 


"SUREST WAY TO TYRANNY” 

“Can the Government,” asks the Rockford 
(Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), “block off legitimate 
complaints from its members by denying con- 
sent to be sued? 

“Denial of the right to plead a wrong before 
the Government in hope of redress by setting 
up barriers against suit is the surest way to 
tyranny.” 
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The Farm Deal 


LATE 1935, remodeled and stream- 
7 lined farm plan is rapidly as- 
suming form. 

Armored with “constitution-proof” 
clauses and equipped with new, flexible 
steering mechanisms, it is expected by 
its Administration designers to with- 
stand test trials in the courts and to 
set a record pace for adjustment of 
the agricultural problem. 

Eyes throughout the nation are fo- 
cused on Washington, as the plan, 
having received the separate approval 
of both Houses of Congress, awaits the 
finishing touches by a group of Con- 
gressional conferees. 


BIRTH OF AAA 


The New Deal farm plan—the Triple 
A—as it now stands in operation is 
the result of hurried legislation of 
1933. At that time agriculture was 
faced with huge surpluses and small 
prices for its commodities. 

Government officials observed that 
small supplies of crops brought in as 
much or more cash than large sup- 
plies—the old economic thesis of sup- 
ply and demand. They realized they 
could do little to stimulate the de- 
mand, and therefore decided to limit 
artificially the suppMes. And so the 
New Deal program of agricultural ad- 
justment was born. 

Under the AAA, farmers were asked 
to grow or raise less farm commodi- 
ties. Producers were approached by 
Government agents and asked to sign 
contracts (Photo No. 1) under which 
they agreed to cut production. 

Upon obtaining such signatures from 
producers of cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
corn and hogs, and other commodities, 
Federal agents surveyed the property 
(Photo No. 2) in those cases where the 
farmers agreed to sow less acreage in 
order to see that they were carrying 
out their contracts. 

In exchange for these agreements to 
rent land to the Government or re- 
duce production, the AAA agreed to 
pay farmers rental and benefit pay- 
ments (Photo No. 3), and held out the 
hope of higher prices. 

Two years of the program have seen 
the prices of farm products soar to 
greater heights. Hogs, for example, 
reached a high of $11 a head this past 
week in the packing plants (Photo 
No. 4), and more than $830,000,000 has 
been paid in the past two years to 
farmers in bounties. 

But where was this money coming 
from? To obtain the funds for these 
bounties, the Government levied a tax 
on processors of farm commodities. 
The miller paid 30 cents for each 
bushel of wheat he processed for do- 
mestic sale; the cotton processor paid 
4.2 cents on each pound of cotton; and 
so on. In all, the processors have 
paid in about $930,000,000. 

PROTESTS 

But processors have _ protested 
against the tax. They converged in 
groups upon Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace (Photo No. 5). They brought 
suits in the lower courts. 

Then, in a recent case (Hoosac 
Mills vs. U. S.), a Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals adjudged the Act uncon- 
stitutional. The grounds were: 1. 
That the act delegated legislative 
power to an executive; 2. That it 
levied a tax not for the general wel- 
fare nor for general revenue, but for 
the purpose of aiding farm income. 

At the same time, Congress, with 
Administration urging, set about to 
make the act “constitution proof.” 
Both Houses, to overcome the objec- 
tion to unconstitutional delegation of 
power, approved a clause which wrote 
in the actual amount of taxes to be 
levied, allowing the Administration, 
however, a certain latitude in changes. 

In regard to the contention that 
the tax was not a valid tax, advo- 
cates of the law argued that the tax, 
when collected, was placed in a gen- 
eral fund, and what was done with 
the money later was something the 
courts would not look into. 

In bulwarking the act in this man- 
ner, both Houses of Congress also 
set about to strengthen its provi- 
sions with regard to marketing agree- 
ments, limitations on marketing of 
commodities, and imports. 

But among the outstanding changes 
is one that would bar or limit pro- 
cessors in suits against the Govern- 
ment to collect taxes which they 
have paid in. The House decided to 
bar all such suits. But the Senate 
(after rejecting an amendment by 
Senator McCarran dealing with reci- 
procity treaties) accepted an 
amendment by Senator Borah 
(Photo No. 6, right to left), that 
would permit processors to sue, pro- 
vided they could prove they suffered 
injury as a result. 

And so, with the New Deal farm 
plan undergoing revision, and the 
AAA facing a life and death strug- 
gle in the Supreme Court, farmers, 
business men, consumers, political 
parties and officials look to Washing- 
ton for a major drama. 

ALLAN SHERMAN 








Farm F ee A Shortage of Rural W ovkers 


With Bountiful Harvest Under Way + . 





Congress 


‘Stream-lines’ 


the AAA for 


Its Coming Test in Court—New Powers 
For Crop Control 


‘ARMERS, out in the fields har- 
vesting 1935 crops, are worried by 
labor problems. 
Congressmen, 
through the heat, are 
farm problems. 

Both now head up in the nation’s 
capital, objects of national attention. 

To meet the farmers’ labor prob- 
lem, word from Washington resulted 
in the closing of relief offices in 
rygal regions where workers are 
needed to bring in the crops. 

To meet the farmers’ farm prob- 
lems, Congress prepared to put the 
finishing touches on a stream-lined 
crop control program, 

As a result, the Agricultural Ad- 


in Washington work- 
worried by 


is about ready for its coming re- 
view by the Supreme Court. 

The Senate and 
Representatives now, by overwhelm- 
ing votes, have approved changes 
that write the AAA permanently and 
deeply into the statutes. Polishing 
remains to be done in a conference 
between the two houses, but, in es- 
sentials, Henry A. Walace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has got what he 
wants from Congress. 

. 2 @ 
CHANGES IN AAA CONTROL 

He and his aides are confident 
that the new law will meet the tests 
to be applied by the Supreme Court 
justices. The fate that befell NRA, 
they feel, will be avoided by AAA, 
thanks to Congress. 

What, then, would the farmers 
have? 

They would have processing taxes, 
the rates of which are written di- 
rectly into law by Congress, and bul- 
warked in every way the lawyers 
could think of to escape constitu- 
tional attack. 

They would have orders, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture could issue, 
designed to require handlers of milk, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, exclud- 
ing apples, and naval stores, to meet 
specified marketing requirements. 

They would have an extended 
Bankhead Act and an extended 
Kerr-Smith Act, involving compul- 
sory control of marketing in cotton 


ministration—New Deal farm plan— | 


the House of | 


and tobacco. Much cfficial doubt 
continues to be expressed about 
these Acts, even as to be extended 
by Congress. 

They would have a possible $40,- 
000,000 for the purchase of diseased 
cattle, and another possible $50,000,- 
000 for use in purchase of poor su- 
marginal land by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

x**t 
BAR TO FARM IMPORTS 

They also would have a grant of 
power to the President to impose 
quotas on the import of foreign farm 
commodities, if those commodities 
appeared to be competing with 
American farm products. 

On top of that they would have a 
new potato control program, en- 
forced by a tax on the marketing 
of all potatoes above quotas as- 
signed by the Government. This 
plan is comparable to the Kerr- 
Smith tobacco control plan, which 
AAA attorneys believe is of ques- 
tionable valfdity. 

There is in addition, approval by 
Congress of all facts thus far carried 
out under AAA crop control pro- 

grams. 

On the other hand, millers, pack- 
ers and other processors of farm 
products, who have paid processing 
taxes into the Federal treasury, are 


| given under the Senate bill, the right 


to sue the Government for return 
of those payments if they can prove 
that they suffered injury by them. 
But any firm entering suit must 
open its books to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
*~* * 

WHAT WORRIES THE FARMER 
{ARMERS, their harvest season at 

hand, are less immediately wor- 
ried by the future of AAA, judged 
by reports received here, than by 
Other Washington policies. 

With a bountiful crop grown—the 
best in years for the Northwest— 
demand for labor has been heavier 
than usual. Drought for several years 
in succession had resulted in many 
workers drifting from the region, 

Also, and what farmers say is most 
important, the usual migration of 
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labor failed to develop this year. 

Traditionally, thousands of labor- 
ers, many of them from colleges, 
would flock to the southwest late in 
May or early in June to help with 
the harvesting of the winter wheat. 

But drought in recent years cut 
the need for seasonal labor at 
harvest time. Also, relief now offers 
the transient worker free lodging 
and food. It offers the idle in the 
towns and cities in the Middle West 
a subsistence that they might lose 
if they left the rolls to accept a 
temporary job. 

Farmers, with a rush order for 
labor on hand, discovered that there 
was not enough labor willing to 
take the jobs they had. 
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ENDURING 


INSTITUTION 


NUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


Steel. 


What other industry hires so many 
people? ... What other industry pays 
out so much in wages... buys so much 
of the goods of others . . . uses so much 
fuel and power .. . creates so much of 
the national wealth? . . . What other 
industry has so direct and valuable an 
effect upon every current of business in 
America? Steel is the great barometer 


of progress. 
* * 


The close association of the Farmers 
Deposit National Bank with the steel 
industry through the years has helped 
to make the Farmers Bank the enduring 
institution it is. Correspondence with 
other business executives who need 
highly specialized commercial bankir~ 
services is invited. 


FARMERS 
DEPOSIT NATIONAL 
BANK 
(1832) PITTSBURGH 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 





One of a series devoted to customers of the 


Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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BACKSTAGE battle rages over inflation. 


x* * * 


Why New Deal took reflation course. 
aS ~*~ * 


Would gold bloc break-up lead to world 
currency adjustment? 


a of oe 


To buy or not to buy foreign steel. 
oo on * 
White House insists on centralized credit 
control. 
on a 
Processing taxes take their fling. 
* -* * 


ACKSTAGE in Congress the bitter, late ses- 

sion battling revolves around inflation. 

At the center of the struggle is the Frazier- 
Lemke bill designed to refinance farm mortgages 
with three billion printing press dollars. 

A tell-tale petition records the ups and downs 
of that struggle. 

To get this plan to the floor of the House, in- 
flationists need signatures of a majority of the 
members of that body. 

Slowly that roll of signatures has climbed 
close to 216, the required number. On several 
occasions backers of the plan were within strik- 
ing distance of the total. But each time, when 
the goal seemed reached, there occurred a mys- 
terious withdrawal of names. 

Mr. Roosevelt has denied that he used pres- 
sure to block a vote. 

His leaders admit their determination to pre- 
vent this issue from reaching the floor for a 
ballot. 

Odds favor their success. 

But, say inflationists, this is just a temporary 
test. 

If, next session, there is a request for money 
to pay the soldiers’ bonus, money to meet relief 
needs, money to refinance farm mortgages, or il 
the Supreme Court should kill processing taxes 
and money is askew to finance a farm program 
they believe the printing press demand will be 
made. 

Eight Senators blocked the use of printing 


Underwood & Underwood candid camera 


BATTLE OVER BANK BILL 


Diametrically opposite views on the pro- 
visions of the new bank bill are held by Sena- 
tor Carter Glass (left), former Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Marriner S. Eccles, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. During 
debate on the measure in the Senate, Senator 
Glass charged Governor Eccles with being an 
extreme inflationist, while the latter listened 
from the gallery. 














presses to pay the soldiers’ bonus after Mr. 
Roosevelt had strongly appealed for a vote to 
uphold his veto of the plan. 

The currency inflation issue is shaping up for 
later prominence. 


The Inflation Battle 


President Leads Fight to 
Avoid Printing Press Money 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has revealed that 

early in 1933, when he was charting a course 
to follow after taking office, he carefuly weighed 
the alternatives: 

Deflation or Reflation. 

At that time deflation of wages, of farm prices, 
of raw material prices and some manufactured 
goods prices had been carried to great length. 

The question was: Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment seek to force a quick end to the defla- 
tionary cycle by forcing creditors to lower in- 
terest rates and grant other concessions to debt-* 
ors, by forcing downward industrial prices that 
had remained rigid and by other pressure on 
parts of the price structure that remained out 
of balance? 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers, according to 
this authenticated report, thought that if these 
things could be done, then they could engineer 
recovery by deflation. 

But they quickly ran against what they con- 
sidered an insuperable obstacle. That obstacle 
was the Constitution. 

There was no way, under the Constitution, to 
force a sweeping readjustment of contracts, in- 
volving debt. Without general readjustments, 
so the President decided, the country would be 
unwilling to plod along under the slow, uneven, 
and painful process of deflation. 


PROBLEM IS WHEN TO STOP 


So the turn was taken to reflation 

Under that type of policy the idea is to raise 
prices and manipulate money so that debts are 
made easier to pay. The country is supposed to 











The Battle For and Against Inflation—Foreign Money Problems, the Gold Bloc, and 
+ Stabilization—Legislation by Conference Committees—Trade Policies + 








FEDERAL BOUNTIES ‘TO FARMERS 
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—Prepared by United States News 


ROM the beginning of the crop adjustment programs of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in the Summer of 1933 down 


to recent date, the Federal Government has paid out in rental and benefit payments to farmers more than $835,000,000. 


These boun- 


ties, plus the cost of AAA administration, are paid out from the $900,000,000 sum which has been collected in taxes from processors 


of farm products. Chief beneficiaries of the farm bounties are corn-hog producers and cotton growers. 


float back to balance on abundant money and 
credit. 

The problem, admittedly, is first to make in- 
flationary polities “take.” Every effort of the 
Federal Government under this Administration 
and the previous Administration, to encourage 
larger bank loans to business men by making 
credit cheap, has been of little avail. 

But once the inflationary moves “take,” then 
the effort is to keep them under control. Federal 
Reserve Board officials worry about this problem. 

In Coffgress the interest in inflation, so far 
exhibited, is not so much in credit inflation 
through bank loans, but in possible currency in- 
flation through printing press money. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his leading officials are 
striving for “credit inflation,” but are seeking 
to check “currency inflation.” The first they 
think is more controllable, less likely to excite 
the desire for uncontrolled expansion. 

Thus far the New Deal has succeeded in check- 
ing the use of printing presses. Like its prede- 
cessor, it-has had few results from its effort to 
stimulate credit expansion. That slowness of 
credit inflation to “take” is causing a rising inter- 
est in Congress in printing press inflation. 


Foreign Currencies 


Effects of Possible Collapse 
of Gold Bloc Moneys 


THE problem that confronted Mr. Roosevelt in 

1933 now confronts many important European 
countries in 1935. 

France, remembering her previous experience 
with inflation, has cast her lot with deflation. 

Unhampered by Constitutional limitations, she 
has ordered wage cuts, rent cuts, food cost cuts, 
cuts in the interest on government bonds and 
other adjustments calculated to bring about bal- 
ance. 

But hardly had France moved than Italy 
turned in the other direction—announced that 
gold previously held to support the lira would 
be spent. 

And Holland, another gold bloc nation, which 
had stood with France for deflation, faced an 
increasing pressure for devaluation of the 
guilder. The Dutch were reported to be balking 
at the pain of deflationary adjustment. 


WHEN GOLD BLOC FAILS 


In Washington, officials who watch the world 
situation were expressing the opinion that the 
whole European gold bloc—with its attempt at 
recovery by deflation—would be forced to turn 
to reflation instead. 

What then would happen? 

Some officials here think that there might be 
new world competition in inflation, with countries 
fighting trade battles with their currencies. 

But most believe that a break-up of the gold 
bloc would bring quick action leading to a read- 
justment of world currencies, led by England 
and the United States. 

With readjustment, according to this view, 
would come stabilization, and with stabilization 
would come defeat for the inflationists, who now 
are extending their influence. 








Why We Import Steel 


American Bidders with Big Prefer- 
ence, Lose Out, President Explains 


‘OR THE Federal Government, spending bil- 

lions, the latest question is: 

To buy or not to buy foreign products when 
those products are priced lower than those 
offered by American producers. 

That issue now is raised by the steel industry. 
It has been met by President Roosevelt. 

Steel makers complain that foreign steel and 
foreign cement are coming into the United States 
and are being used on construction projects 
financed by the Federal Government. On a per- 
centage basis, compared with other years, these 
imports look large. When set off against total 
American production, they appear small. 

But in the Public Works Administration there 
is an order that requires the borrower of money 
from the Federal Treasury to buy foreign prod- 
ucts when the order involves $10,000 or more and 
when the price is 15 per cent lower than the 
price offered by American bidders. 

Steelmen said that foreign steel companies fre- 
quently are able to undersell the American com- 
panies by more than 15 per cent. 


EXPLANATION BY PRESIDENT 

To these contentions Mr. Roosevelt replied as 
follows: 

For many years the Federal Government has 
been up against the problem of what to do when 
foreigners underbid Americans. Recently, in the 
case of airplane cloth, a Japanese firm underbid 
the lowest American firm by 50 per cent, but the 
contract was awarded in this country because 
a matter affecting national defense was involved. 
That was done to encourage manufacture of air- 
plane cloth here. 

In the case of steel, that industry is protected 
by a tariff of its own making. There have been 
only minor changes in that tariff which the in- 
dustry itself thought was high enough. 

Then, on top of that, the Federal Government 
requires not only that the foreign steel company 
meet the tariff but that it still should bid at least 
15 per cent lower than the American company. 
If it bids 12 per cent lower to 13 per cent lower, 
it doesn’t get the business. Only when the bid 
is 15 per cent or more lower does the business 
go abroad. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute has 
claimed that imports of steel into the United 
States during the present year have resulted in 
the displacement of 3,900 American workmen. 

But officials argue that foreign trade is not a 
one-way trade. They point out that the Ameri- 
can steel industry was able to sell in foreign 
countries during the first five months of this 
year a total of $24,400,000 worth of its products 
while imports into this country of steel products 
amounted to $5,775,000. 


BASIC DEPRESSION PROBLEM 

At stake is a basic depression problem. 

That problem is whether the United States in- 
tends to live wholly within itself, or whether it 
is prepared to take leadership in re-developing 
world trade. 

Economists are agreed that if the country 





plans to be selfsufficient then readjustments are 
going to be necessary on a much broader scale 
than any undertaken by the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 

They point out that, as in the case of steel, if 
foreign nations are not permitted to sell in the 
American market, then American steel men can- 
not expect to sell their products in foreign mar- 
kets. They sell more abroad than foreigners sell 
here. ' 

From that fact some officials contend that the 
steel industry is able to compete with the steel 
industry of the world even without tariff produc- 
tions and price differentials. 


Centralized Credit 


Some Ideas of President on 
Taxes; Growing Unemployment 


NIOTES of importance, based on late develop- 
ments, include: 

The White House insists upon centralized con- 
trol of credit, free from banker control, and 
wants changes in the plan as passed by the 
Senate. Fight ahead centers on make-up of 
open market committee—committee that decides 
whether credit money is to be abundant or re- 
stricted. 

Mr. Roosevelt put on the screws to induce 
House Ways and Means committee to accept 
principle of graduated tax on corporation in- 
come. With principle established at this time, 
rates later could be adjusted. 

Explanation given is that if the federal gov- 
ernment lacks power to regulate nation-wide 
corporations, then its other course is to check 
bigness and reduce corporations to positions of 
less power. 


PLAN FOR VOLUNTARY CODES 


Talk is of a plan being devised to allow corpo- 
rations to get around anti-trust laws if they agree 
to voluntary codes covering wages and hours and 
collective bargaining rights to labor. Informed 
officials discount prospect of any important 
change in that direction. Point out that policy 
of tolerance is being followed in enforcing anti- 
trust laws. 

The President was chiefly thinking of utilities 
when he outlined his objection to granting tax 
exemptions to corporations making gifts to char- 
ity up to 5 per cent of their net income. His 
whole comment was based on utility examples. 

Unemployment, the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports, increased unseasonally, so far as industry 
is concerned, during June and early July. While 
factory production declined seasonally and out- 
put of mines increased, employment and factory 
pay rolls went down more than seasonally. 

This caused officials to remark that the end 
of NRA codes may have had more effect than 
earlier reports showed. 

Work relief is getting some officials “down.” 
Myriad problems arise to upset plans. Still con- 
fronted with labor difficulties, with mathematical 
difficulties of making dollars stretch, and with 
project difficulties, as well as court difficulties 
and other difficulties. Most of spending, events 
show, is to be done in 1936. 





Trade Policies 


Senate’s Contradictory Votes 
On Question of Nationalism 


NATIONALISM vs. Internationalism. 
The Senate took both sides of that issue 
during the past week. 

Turning its nationalistic side, it voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of a plan, sponsored by 
Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, to give 
the President power to impose quotas on imports 
of farm products. 

Then, turning its internationalistic side, it 
voted just about as overwhelmingly to defeat a 
proposal of Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, to place a check on the power of the Presi- 
dent to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nations. 


CONTRADICTORY POLICIES 


By those actions the Senate reflected the con- 
tradictory foreign trade policies that underlie 
Government programs. 

Senators argue about the necessity for finding 
markets abroad for farm products, and then 
vote in favor of higher tariffs to keep out the 
foreign goods that could pay for the farm 
products. 

Others argue for the need for stabilizing world 
currencies and vote against adjusting old foreign 
war debts, or making new loans to debt default- 
ers, when those adjustments and those loans 
might be the only way to assure stabilization of 
world currencies. 

Still others argue in favor of using Federal 
funds to finance the sale of American farm 
products abroad and argue against letting for- 
eigners sell in the American market even over 
a tariff wall. 


MR. WALLACE’S VIEWS 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, believe that 
in these contradictions of policy and sentiment, 
reflecting what they think is a refusal to face 
facts, lies the crux of the country’s economic 
trouble. 

They are convinced, and are trying to convince 
the country, that unless the United States is 
willing to take leadership in adjusting tariffs 
and financing the revival of world trade, then 
the people must prepare to readjust their whole 
economic system to a different basis. 

Their contention is that crop adjustment and 
production control is not something that is un- 
dertaken for the fun of it, but is forced by the 
circumstance of disrupted world trade. Similarly 
they contend that unemployment in industry 
reflects in large measure this same disruption. 

Either the United States, as the world’s lead- 
ing creditor, must take the aggressive in doing 
the things needed to re-open markets to normal 


—Wide World 


A CRISIS IN TRADE 


Decline in foreign trade between the United 
States and Canada by a third since 1929 is 
alarming business men and officials on both 
sides of the border, and is causing concerted 
efforts toward the negotiation of a reciprocal 
trade treaty. Secretary of State Hull (right) 
is shown discussing the situation with Premier 
Bennett of Canada at a recent meeting. 











trade, or it must go farther than the New Deal 
has gone to effect adjustments in its economic 
machine. 

Such is the argument of the 
Deal thinkers. 


Record of the AAA 


How it Stands Financially 
and its Effect on Recovery 


leading New 


PROCESSING tax receipts—$894,000,000. 
Payments to farmers—$836,000,000. 

Such is the record to date showing the income 
and outgo under the New Deal farm program. 

Where the money went is shown by the picto- 
gram at the top of this page. 

What that money did, according to the view of 
AAA officials, is reflected in reports showing that 
rural regions are leading the country in degree 
of recovery, with trade active, land values higher, 
and rebuilding under way. 

Where the money came from is another story. 
Much of it, opponents of the AAA say, came out 
of the pockets of city workers, reducing their 
standard of living, and checking industrial re- 
covery. 

Secretary Wallace contends that the money 
from the city man’s pocketbook is multiplied 
many times over in effectiveness when it reaches 
the farmer. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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+ UTILITIES: THE ‘IN 


PRESSING hard their initial ad- 

vantage, proponents of Federal 
rule over the electric power indus- 
try drive their wedge deeper into the 
ranks of the private utility interests. 

The wedge is the Senate com- 
mittee’s inquiry into the lobbying 
activity which led up to the House’s 
rejection of the “death sentence” 
clause of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Bull. 

The bill itself is in conference 
committee, members of which re- 
main deadlocked on the question of 
admitting to its deliberations one of 
the Administration’s “experts”, Ben 
Cohen, who assisted in framing the 
bill. Advocates of the “death sen- 
tence” insist that his special knowl- 
edge of the technical aspects of the 
measure is required for the guidance 
of the conferees. Opponents refuse 
to meet if he is present. There the 
matter stands. 

To return to the lobby investiga- 
tion of the Senate committee 

Its attention last week was di- 
rected first to the genuineness of 
telegrams sent to members of Con- 
gress from York, Pa. A telegraph 
company official testified that of one 
group of 1,366 messages, only 9 were 
paid for by persons whose names 
were signed to them. 


‘FAKED’ TELEGRAMS 

Of another group of 400 telegrams, 
the company, after investigation, 
declared that 150 had been author- 
ized while 250 were “faked”; that is, 
were sent without authorization of 
those whose names appeared 
signers. 

Among the lists used for obtain- 
ing names to be signed to telegrams, 
it was brought out, was the pay roll 
of a railroad together with relatives 


as 


A RISE IN UNEMPLOYMENT _ 


Injunctions to Check PWA Power 
Loans—Who Pays For Legislative 
And Court Battles? 


of those on the pay roll. 

One “signer” was identified by a 
witness as having been dead for two 
years. In this case, however, the 
utility company said to have “faked” 
his name was able to show a letter 
from him protesting against his 
“decease” and asserting that he ap- 
posed the “death sentence.” 

Recognizing the impossibility of 
conducting similar inquiries into all 
telegraph office records, the com- 
mittee called on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for aid. 
The Commission immediately sent 
out an order to all telegraph com- 
panies to answer under oath a ques- 
tionnaire which it sent them, the 
returns to be in by August 15. 

The questionnaire called for full 
information on messages sent re- 
garding the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Bill, showing who paid for 
them and whether they were 
authorized by the persons whose 
signatures they bore. 


UTILITIES’ REPORTS 


Meanwhile Senator Hugo L. Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, who was in 
charge of the investigation, an- 
nounced that the first returns on 
the questionnaire sent to utility 
holding companies were entirely in- 
adequate for the committee’s pur- 
poses and failed to give the infor- 
mation demanded. These had called 
for full disclosures of the compan- 





AS MACHINE-MAKING BOOMS 





‘EDERAL Reserve index of indus- 

trial production up one point. 

Labor Department’s index of in- 
dustrial employment down 11% 
points. 

National 
Board estimate 
up by 1 per cent. 

These three indicators of indus- 
trial health refer to June as com- 
pared with May of the present 
year. 

They tell a story the point of 
which lies in another cold fact dis- 
closed by the Department of Labor, 
namely, that the machine tool in- 
dustry, expanding constantly since 
last November, has reached its 
highest point of activity in nearly 
four years. 


MORE GOODS; FEWER WORKERS 

What is this story? 

The first part of it is that more 
goods are being produced. The sec- 
ond part is that fewer people are 
required to produce them. To this 
should be added that, in the aggre- 
gate, they are being paid less for 
their work. Pay rolls declined more 
than employment. 

The third part, which explains 
the first two, is that the machine 
tool industry is busy making ma- 
chines which permit of the same 
industrial output with fewer work- 
ers. 

It 1s no surprise, therefore, that 
unemployment has risen. Compared 
with one year ago, it is up by 6 per 
cent as estimated by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


WHAT RELIEF ROLLS SHOW 
Relief figures appear to contradict 
this conclusion in view of the fact 
that the Relief Administration re- 
ports a decrease of 270,061 families 
and single persons receiving aid in 
June as compared with May, leaving 
3,830,871 “cases” still being cared 
for. Costs fell by 18 million dollars. 
At the present time, however, 
these statistics fail to give a true 
picture, since no figures are pub- 
lished to show the number of per- 
sons shifted from Federal to State 
relief rolls. Such a shift is taking 
place in line with declared policy; 
its progress has not been disclosed. 


NEW WORKERS ENTER 
In reading figures of unemploy- 
ment, it should be kept in mind 


Industrial Conference 
of unemployment 


that every month an estimated 57,- 
000 persons become available for 
employment over and above those 
who die or retire trom active work. 
This is the estimate used by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

So a fall in employment involves 
a considerably larger increase in 
unemployment. The Department 
of Labor estimates that employ- 
ment during the past 12 months 
has fallen by 1.7 per cent. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
places unemployment increase at 6 
per cent for the same period. The 
number given is 752,000, bringing 
the total to 9,804,000. American 
Federation of Labor figures are 
about a million higher. 


ies’ activities and expenses in oppos- 
ing the utility measure. 

The next line of inquiry pursued 
by the committee was an attempt to 
show that an unavowed payment of 
money had been made by the officer 
of a power company to a member of 
Congress who had voted against the 
“death sentence.” On this point the 
testimony was conflicting and in- 
complete. 

After two weeks of investigation, 
the committee had brought out evi- 
dence showing the expenditure of 
nearly $1,190,000 by the industry in 
the fight against the holding com- 
pany bill. 

Utility spokesmen made no apol- 
ogy for this outlay, asserting that it 
was necessary to save the industry 
and its investors from destructive 
effects which the bill threatened. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
however, let it be known that it was 
considering the question whether 
such expenditures could be classified 
as operating costs of utility corpora- 
tions. If they are operating ex- 
pense, customers would eventually 
foot the bill for sums paid by oper- 
ating companies; if not, the cost 
would fall on investors. 


BATTLES IN COURT 


Utility companies in the mean- 
time continued to fight their bat- 
tles through the courts. Three tem- 
porary injunctions were obtained 
against the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, restraining it from advanc- 
ing loans and grants to towns in 
Alabama which proposed to use the 
funds in constructing systems for 
use of power supplied by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

The towns had just been released 
from injunctions granted by a Fed- 
eral District Court in Alabama, re- 
lease coming when the Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the lower court. 
The new actions were brought in the 
District of Columbia. 

These three injunctions were in 
addition to 22 others sought against 
the PWA in the courts, all the peti- 
tions being drawn, said officials, in 
language and on pleas which gave 
evidence of a concerted campaign 
by utility interests. 

Falsehood and _ trickery were 
charged against the power interests 
in their court battle against the 
TVA by Senator George W. Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska. Senator Nor- 


+ 





G + 
ris pointed out that the parties who 
had succeeded in obtaining an in- 
junction against the TVA, restrain- 
ing it from selling current in north- 
eastern Alabama, represented them- 
selves as preferred stockholders of 
the Alabama Power Co. and the sole 
contributors of the expense for the 
court action. 
Against their 


testimony Senator 
Norris placed the statement of 
Thomas N McCarter, president of 
the Edison Electrica! Institute, that 
his organization had spent $87,000 
in court action against the TVA 
$50,000 having been paid to the at- 
torney representing the litigating 
stockholders. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

From another agency of the Gov- 
ernment the move toward public 
ownership of electric facilities was 
given an impetus last week with an 
announcement of policy of the Rur- 
al Electrification Administration. 

This body has 100 million dollars 
of work-relief funds to lend at 3 per 
cent, repayable in 20 years. Pur- 
pose of the loans is for the con- 
struction of rural electric lines, wir- 
ing of farm houses, and purchase by 
farm families of electric equipment 

Loans will be extended to private 
companies, but preference will be 
given, said Morris L. Cooke, the Ad- 
ministration’s chief, to public bod- 
ies and cooperative groups of farm- 
ers. Applications are already in from 
would-be borrowers in 46 States, and 
the first definite allotments are ex- 
pected within a week or two. 


. . al 
Investigating Frauds 
a ae 

In Real Estate Field 

NE Congress committee is not 

satisfied with conducting its in- 
vestigations in Washington alone. 
It is the House Select Committee to 
Investigate Real Estate Bondhold- 
ers’ Reorganizations. 

After a conference with President 
Roosevelt, its chairman, Representa- 
tive Sabath (Dem.), of Illinois, an- 
nounced that about Aug. 15 the 
committee would start a nation- 
wide tour of investigation of real 
estate properties involved in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Hearings will be conducted in 
about a dozen large cities, starting 
in the East and working West. 
Some hearings already have been 
held in New York, Chicago and 
Washington. These, Mr. Sabath 
Says, have revealed that some banks 
and mortgage companies are guilty 
of “shyster” practices in their at- 
tempts to get control of distressed 
real estate properties. 
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Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


M any things in life 


are dependent on the whims of 
chance. But there is one thing 
which need not and should not be 
left thus insecure. That is the 
future well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on vou. 

Life insurance is the only way 
of taking the element of chance 
out of your family’s economic 
future. Let us send you our book- 
let which tells how. 


YF 
fj Cnfian ra 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, Massacwuserts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me your booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 
of the future. 

Name 

Street and No. 

City 


s.4. 98 
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and now we want YOU fo drive + «« 
THE MOST FINELY BALANCED 
LOW-PRICED CAR EVER BUILT 


Master De Luxe Sedan 


Master De Levee 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


CHEVROLET 


Thousands have already driven if ++ 


ALL DURING JULY 


LUXURY 














Thousands of people in all parts of 
the country have accepted our in- 
vitation to drive the new Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet; and they 
enthusiastically agree that it’s the 
most finely balanced low-priced car 
ever built! Now we are eager to 
have you drive this car and give 
us your verdict on its balanced 
motoring abilities. Take the wheel 
of the Master De Luxe Chevrolet 
without any obligation. Test the 
performance of its Blue-Flame 
Valve-in-Head Engine, the comfort 
of its Knee-Action Ride, the ease of 
its Shock-Proof Steering and the 
safety of its weatherproof Cable- 
Controlled Brakes. 
the super-safety of its solid steel 
All 


features that are exclusive to Chev- 














_ BEAUTY ENDURANCE 








Consider, too, 


ROAD 
STABILITY 


: KNEE-ACTION | 
COMFORT § 


Turret-Top Body by Fisher. 





rolet in its price range! You want 


the best, so let a ride be the test 
of the Master De Luxe Chevrolet's 
balanced superiority. Visit your 
Chevrolet dealer, take the car 
which he will be glad to place at your 
disposal, and have that ride today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy 
G.M.A.C, terms, A General Motors Value 
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+ LABOR: NEW THREATS 


Othe Department of Labor, on 

the alert for any outbreak of in- 
dustrial strife that might threaten 
serious results, several danger points 
last week sent their messages of 
warning. 

By far the most serious threat 
came from Terre Haute, Ind., where 
a long-smouldering dispute sudden- 
ly flared into a general strike. The 
original dispute began last March 
23, when employes of the Columbia 
Enameling and Stamping Company 
ceased work, alleging that the man- 
agement, in refusing arbitration, 


had violated an agreement with the | 


men. 

Occasion for the general strike 
was the company’s action in bring- 
ing in, from a commercial provider 
of such service, a group of “strike 
breakers,” or private guards. 
GENERAL STRIKE 

The 40 labor unions of Terre 
Haute accepted this action as a gage 
of battle. Without authorization of 
the Central Labor Council in the 
city, the individual unions called a 
general strike on July 22, tying up 
practically all business except elec- 
tric service and a few other essential 
activities. 

Lines then were quickly drawn. 
The State Federation of Labor prom- 
ised financial support to the strik- 
ers. The Governor of the State de- 
clared martial law and moved into 
the city 2,000 National Guardsmer, 
who were called on several times to 
disperse strikers and their sympa- 
thizers with gas bombs and rifles. 

Already the Federal Government 














Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 














| assent, 
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‘The General Strike in Terre Haute and 
Its Significance—Positions of Work- 
ers, Ernployers, and Public 





had on the spot conciliators from 
the Department of Labor. They 
found spokesmen of the American 
Federation of Labor sent from na- 
tional headquarters to uphold the 
interests of the workers. 

Conciliation activities 
ately centered on the company’s im- 
portation of agents from the private 
detective agency, allegedly strike 
breakers. 
kins stated that, in her opinion, 
their withdrawal would result in 
{ the end of the general strike. 

With the company pleading the 
necessity to avoid property damage, 
the unions, at the Department of 
Labor’s suggestion, agreed to make 
themselves responsible for guarding 
the company’s property if the out- 
side guards were withdrawn 


TRUCE ARRANGED 
Although the company withheld 
union leaders were per- 





suaded to call a truce in the gen- 


| eral strike, which ceased 48 hours 


after it had begun. 

Here in miniature may be seen 
many elements in the central prob- 
lem of labor relations as they pre- 
sent themselves under the economic 
| and political system of the United 
States. Three different groups 
clash in the pursuit of their in- 
terests; two forms of political au- 





thority make themselves felt in 
| greater or less degree. 

Consider first the three clashing 
groups. They are: 

1.—The workers, represented of- 
ficially by the unions, which have 
considerable strength in Terre 
Haute, the birthplace of Eugene 
Debs, one-time Socialist candidate 
for President. 

To this group the employment of 


professional strike breakers ap- 
peared as a direct blow at their 
power. 


In what way? 

Because it would destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of labor’s 
weapon—the strike. This weapon 
is based on the right not to work, 


if employers find it difficult or im- 
possible to replace the striking em- 
ployes. 

2.—The employers. 
tude is that, if employes not only 
cease work but also prevent others 
from. working in their places, the 





economic | 


but it can succeed as a weapon only | 


Their atti- | 


immedi- | 


Secretary of Labor Per- | 


striking group is exercising coercion 
both on the employer and on non- 
union workers who desire employ- 
ment. 
EMPLOYER'S POSITION 

To this contention union spokes- 
men reply that the action of the 
union is in the interest also of non- 
union men, since the result is main- 


tenance of a higher wage scale than | 


would prevail if workers sold their 
labor power at “fire-sale” prices. 
As for coercion against the em- 


| ployers, labor’s position is that this 


is merely fighting fire with fire. Em- 


ployers, union spokesmen assert, 
exercise “economic coercion” by 
driving hard bargains with work- 


ers who would have no alternative 
but to accept or starve, were it not 
for the action of unions in insisting 
on higher wage levels and enforcing 


their acceptance by collective 
action. 
PUBLIC’S INTEREST 

3.—The public. Its interest comes 


into sharpest relief when cessation 
of work is complete; that is, in the 
event of a general strike. 

The main concern of the public is 
that production and distribution 
shall go forward. 

Labor leaders have studied the re- 
action of the public to general 
strikes, noteworthy examples of 
which have been those in England 
in 1926, and, last year, in San Fran- 
cisco. Labor has usually been the 
loser. As a result, the American 
Federation of Labor is in general 
opposed to such moves. The cessa- 
tion of the general strike in Terre 
Haute, without settlement of its 
inciting cause, may be set down 
partly to this attitude on the part 
of the A. F. of L. 

To come now to the part which 
Government plays. Two forms of 
such authority came into play at 
Terre Haute, State and Federal. 


THE STATE’S PART 

It was the State which declared 
martial law and mustered the Na- 
tional Guard to protect the prop- 
erty of the employers and the per- 
sons of would-be workers. 

Against State action of this sort 
labor spokesmen complain bitterly, 
on the ground that its effect is to 
strengthen the hand of employers 
and weaken that of strikers. 

For this reason the American Fed- 
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DESSERT FOR 
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, a too, will enjoy this delicious, wholesome 
dessert. If you have not yet tasted Kre-Mel—see 
that the “‘lady of the house” visits her grocer and 
serves Kre-Mel for dessert for dinner. You'll then 
agree with the man in the picture—“‘It’s great!” 


Kre-Mel is rich in Dextrose, one of the basic 


sources of body energy. 
tive value, Kre-Mel has 


may be served more often than other des- 


serts, without your tiring of its tasty goodness. 


Besides its high nutri- 
“appetite appeal” and 
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TO PEACE IN OUR INDUSTRIES + 


+ 





eration of Labor has on its program 
of proposed legislation a measure 
forbidding the National Guard from 
using in connection with strikes any 
Federal property without authoriza- 
tion from Washington. Such Fed- 
eral property includes the arms 
which the troops use. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION 


Authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment as it bears on the situation is 
shadowy, being confined to persua- 
sion. While this method sufficed to 
tip the scales in favor of calling off 


the general strike in Terre Haute, | 


it made no headway toward the set- 
tlement of the original dispute. 
As matters stand, no Federal 





board has powers of arbitration. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
is charged with enforcing collective 
bargaining rights. Mediation and 
arbitration do not lie within its 
province. 


PEACE PLANS 


It is from a realization of this | 
lack that various regional plans are 
being canvassed for the peaceable 
settlement of disputes. 

One, known as the Toledo plan, | 
was described in this column a | 
week ago. Its central point is that 
a group of citizens should be chosen | 
as a panel representing equally the | 
employers and employes to deal } 
with disputes referred to it. Fail- | 


conciliation committee of three, one 
for labor, one for employers, and 
one neutral chairman, none of 
whom would be a party to the dis- 
pute. Finally, the matter would be 
referred to the heads of the na- 
tional union and of the corporation 
involved. 

Another plan of this general type 
has been worked out for Cleveland. 
Disputes would go to a board of nine 
members, three chosen by labor 
groups, three by the local Chamber 
of Commerce to represent employ- 
ers’ interests, and three appointed 
by the mayor to speak for the public. 
NO COAL STRIKE NOW 

Once more the spectre of a gen- 


| 





ing in settlement, it would name a | eral coal strike raised its head with 


the breakdown of negotiations for 
new wage agreements in the soft 
coal industry. The present agree- 
ment, extended on July 1, expires 
on July 31. 

Not waiting this time for last min- 
ute action, the President, on July 
26, asked both sides to extend the 
agreement to Sept. 16. Both sides 
consented, the union and some of 
the employers in the expectation 
that by that date the Guffey Coal 
Bill would be enacted. It would 


| make of the industry a “public util- 


ity,” and attempt a stabilization of 
wages and prices. 


Joun W. Taytor. 























THE REAL ISSUE 


“Shall Utility Holding Companies Be Destroyed and the 
Entire Electric Industry Be Put Under Federal Control?” 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM ES 





Tue attitude of the Associated System on the Wheeler-Rayburn bill 
is and has been well known from the outset. It has been stated in adver- 
tisements published throughout the nation, in letters to Associated 
security holders, in published statements and reports. The Associated 
System came out into the open to fight this bill. It did not become a 
member of any committee. We deemed it preferable.to defend, over 
our own name, our 300,000 security holders from this threat to their 
savings and our 1,450,000 customers from the political bureaucracy 


which is grasping for control of their service. 


THE REAL ISSUE 
The real issue in the fight on the Wheeler-Rayburn public utility bill is 
the death sentence for utility holding companies and ultimate complete 
control of the public utility industry by the Government. In the Senate 
bill the sentence is absolute. In the House bill provision is made for life 


imprisonment with an optional death sentence. In addition, the two 


bills provide for control by Washington bureaus of the financial and. 


management policies of utility holding companies, accompanied by an 
entering wedge by the Federal government into the regulation of the 


operating properties. 


If either bill is passed, undoubtedly State regulation will ultimately be 
superseded by Federal regulation. Government ownership will be the 


final step. 


Those demanding this bill are grimly determined to destroy utility 
holding companies. These companies are fighting not only for a prin- 


ciple, but for their very lives. 


We believe this legislation is unconstitutional, unfair, and an unjustified 
destruction of the property of American citizens. It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that proponents of the bill would try to jam this bill 


through Congress in spite of nation-wide opposition, 


PROPER RECORDS KEPT 


As to protests against the bill, whether by telegraph or mail, 
which the employees of the System assisted in obtaining, they were 
definitely intended to be authentic in every respect. The sending 
of any such telegrams or messages which were not authentic did 
not and does not have the sanction of the System and would not 
under any circumstances have been permitted if known. Authentic 
protests were easily secured from both investors and customers 
when once the nature of the bill was known to them. 


The fact that there have been thrown away some so-called “records” is 
attempted to be made to appear a heinous offense. These were made up 
principally of newspaper reprints, cartoons, editorial comment and 
memoranda as to the provisions of the legislation, which were used by 
employees in attempting intelligently to urge Associated customers and 
security holders to protect their own interests and oppose the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill. 


No fair-minded person could think that such material contained anv- 
thing which would reflect on the campaign conducted by the System. 
Yet this single act is being used to make it appear that our methods in 
this campaign of self-preservation have been dark and our motives 


sinister, 


The System keeps proper permanent records of all business and finan- 
cial transactions. These include expenditures in connection with its 
fight against the utility bill. They are open to authorized investigators 


who wish to examine them. 


The purpose of this advertisement is to make our position clear, 
and to remind the public that it has been clear from the beginning. 
We urge utility investors and customers to make their position 
equally clear to their Senators and Representatives. The real issue 
is the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. 
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+ MONEY: TWO. 


e*4.. THE EVENT that any of the 
fundamental provisions of this 
Banking Bill are sought to be al- 
tered, I shall have to defend them 
as best I can, with the confident 
expectation that the Senate will 
confirm the unanimous judgment 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in recommending the 
measure.”’—Carter Glass 
Thus spoke the senior 
from Virginia in presenting 


Senator 
his 


version of the Banking Bill to the | 


Senate. The Senator was not called 
on to defend the provisions of his 
bill. In fact, the Senate accepted 
the bill in a ‘short time without 
even changing a comma. 

But the battle is not over. The 
Banking Bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate and the Banking Bill as passed 
by the House are two vastly differ- 
ent bills. 

BILL IN CONFERENCE 

The House bill gives the Federal 
Reserve Board, as now constituted, 
almost unlimited control over the 
nation’s banking and credit struc- 
ture. The Senate bill would curb 
these powers of control and grant 
them instead to a newly created 
central board free from the influ- 
ence of the Administration in of- 
fice. 





PLAN 


> -—-——— _— 


| 


How Senate and House Versions of 


Banking Bill Compare as Measure 
Goes to Conference 


Thus the difference will have to 
be ironed out in a conference com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
of both branches of Congress. In 
closed meetings of this committee, 
it is expected that Administration 
leaders will make an attempt to 
change the Senate bill so that the 
final draft will be more to the lik- 
ing of Governor Eccles of the Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. Eccles is the sponsor of the 
original bill. He wants credit con- 
trol vested in the Reserve Board so 
that this Board can stop any infla- 
tionary tendencies which may de- 
velop in the future. This, he feels, 
can be donc by giving the Board 
control over what he terms the 
three instruments of credit con- 
trol. 

The first of these instruments is 
open market operations, whereby 
banks can be compelled to make 
money plentiful or scarce by order- 

ing them to buy or sell securities, 




















To the Holders of: 


Series “A”, Due 1951 





to be held as follows : 


Winnipeg Electric Company 
Manitoba Power Company, Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Selkirk & Lake 
Winnipeg Railway Company 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
6% Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Due 1954 


MANITOBA POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 
544% Firat Mortgage Bonde 


NORTHWESTERN POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 
6% First Mortgage: Bonds, Due 1960 
Serip Certificates Due January 2, 1935 


THE SUBURBAN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
5% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1938 


THE WINNIPEG, SELKIRK & LAKE WINNIPEG 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
5% First Mortgage Bonds, Due 1933 
Your attention is directed to Meetings of the holders of the 


above secarities called for the purpose of considering the General 
Plan of Consolidation and Readjustment for these Companies and 


Northwestern Power Company, Ltd.—Montreal, Can.—Aug. 12, 1935 
Suburban Rapid Transit Company—Montreal, Can.— Ang. 15, 1935 


Copies of the Plan. together with the various ofher documents 
in connection therewith. have already been mailed to all known 
bondholders. It is most important that every bondholder imme- 


Series “B”, Due 1952 


Ang. 22, 1935 
7, 1935 


—Torento, Can. 
—Toronto, Can.— Aug. 


—Toronto, Can.— Aug. 27, 1935 





diately execule a proxy in accordance with the “Regulations and 





Instructions” in order that his or her vote may be recorded at these 





of the following: 


July 22nd, 1935, 


Meetings. If vou have not received a copy of the Plan and the other 
documents. you are urged to communicate immediately with 
Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, Canada, or with any one 


Agency Bank of Montreal 
64 Wall Street, New York City 


Agency The Royal Bank of Canada 
68 William Street, New York City 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Edward Anderson. President 























ruption since the initial dividend. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE . . 
Depuct: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes . . a 
Depreciation . 
Total ‘2 
Net OperaTinG REVENUE 
Orner INcomE (Net 
Total 
Deoucts 
Bond Interest a a ie 
Other Interest . » * 


Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense . . * 


eo 


Net Income Berore Divipenps 
DrvIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock . ‘ ; 
Common Stock—Minoritv Interest 
i ume 


REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Drviwenps ON Prererrep Stock . 


DivipENDS ON Common Stock 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 104 of 60 cents per share, payable 
August 1‘, 1935, to stockholders of record] uly 20, 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 112 of $1.50 per share, 
payable July 1, 193s, to stockholders of record June 29, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1035 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


REMAINDER—APPLICABLE TO ComMON STOCK . 


Amount Per Share A pplicable to Common Stock 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA 


+ « $4,920,669.39 
ee 24,565.09 


1935. 





- 


$47 317,101.42 


- $20,021,085.91 
6, 483,095.95 
- 6,698,415.00 
33,202,596.86 
$14,114,504.56 
299,192.14 


$14,413,696.70 


176,744.13 
$5.230.978.61 
21,624.95 





$1,515,893.30 
165.00 


‘ 1,516,058.30 


$ 7,688,284.74 
1,179,990.00 
$ 6,508,204, 74 
4, 343,303.70 
$ 2,164,991.04 
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usually government bonds, on the 
open market. 

The second instrument of credit 
control is the discount rate where- 
by the Reserve Board can raise or 
lower the rate that borrowers have 
to pay for the use of bank credit. 

The third instrument over which 
Governor Eccles seeks control is 
the right to raise or lower the per 
cent of reserves which banks must 
keep against their deposits. By 
raising reserve requirements, the 
amount of money that banks can 
loan is curbed. 

The House bill gives the Reserve 
Board full power over these three 
instruments of credit control. The 
Senate bill gives a newly consti- 
tuted bi-partisan board of seven 
members the right to use these con- 
trols with certain limitations. 

In the case of open market oper- 
tions, the Senate bill provides that 
five bankers will sit with the Wash- 
ington board in determining the 
policies to be pursued. In the case 
of reserve requirements the Senate 
bill permits the central board to 
raise them but only to twice the per 
cent now required. This Senator 
Glass feels would allow plenty of 
room for action and yet at the 
same time would assure banks that 
they would always be permitted to 
loan out a reasonable per cent of 
their deposits. 

The Senate bill makes a further 
attempt to remove the central 
board, which, under its plan, would 
be known as the “Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federa] Reserve Sys- 
tem,” from _ political control by 
dropping from the Board the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who 
are ex-officio members of the pres- 
ent Reserve Board. 


x~* re 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

One part of the bill on which 
both Houses agree is that providing 
for the permanent insurance of 
bank deposits up to a maximum of 
$5,000. This was incorporated in 
the first title of the bill which set 
up all the rules and regulations 
dealing with deposit insurance. 

Only one attempt was made on 
the Senate floor to change this sec- 
tion of the bill. This was a propo- 
sal which would have permitted 
State banks to enjoy the privileges 
of Federal deposit insurance with- 
out becoming members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and thus sub- 
ject to central credit control. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill 
would permit only small banks with 
deposits of less than a million dol- 
lars to stay outside the Reserve Sys- 
tem after 1937 and still retain de- 
posit insurance. 

x* 
FEDERAL REFINANCING 
/HEN the present Administra- 
tion took office the public debt 
was 21 billion dollars. More than six 
billions of this debt was in bonds 
falling due in 1938. 

Now the debt has risen to more 
than 29 billion dollars, yet in no 
one year before 1960 does as much 


Half-Cents and Mills 


to Pay Sales Taxes 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
a dollar. It also makes it easy for 
unscrupulous retailers to keep four 
of the five pennies they collect on 
five 10-cent sales. 

The State of Colorado was skepti- 
cal about its constitutional right to 
issue coins. The Constitution re- 
serves to Congress alone the right 
to make coins to circulate as legal 
tender. So a Treasury ruling was 
sought. Secretary Morgenthau, with 
the approval of President Roosevelt, 
asked Congress for legislation which 
would permit the Treasury to coin 1 
and 5 mill pieces. 


OPPOSITION IS VOICED 

Opposition to the proposal has 
sprung up from two sources, sales 
tax opponents and certain business 
interests. Some persons fear that 
it will encourage other States to 
enact sales taxes and might even 
lead to a Federal sales tax. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau denies that any 
such Federal law is under contem- 
plation. 

Many merchants and bankers fear 
the bookkeeping complications 
which might result if prices are 
broken down into fractions of a cent. 
They point out that such a practice 
would render useless all cash regis- 
ters, adding machines and other 
bookkeeping devices now in exist- 
ence. 


MILL NEVER BEFORE MINTED 

Never before in the history of the 
country has a mill coin been in cir- 
culation. And not since 1857 have 
half-cent pieces been made. About 
$40.000 worth of these were once 
in circulation. Only 128 of them 
were ever returned to the Treasury. 
The others have either been lost or 
found their way into coin collec- 
tions. 
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as two billion dollars become due. 
During the year and a half that 
Henry Morgenthau. Jr., has been 
Secretary of the Treasury, he has 
refunded billions of Government 
obligations with a view not only to 


reducing interest rates but also to 
arranging maturities of outstand- 
ing issues so that no huge amounts 
would mature in any single year. 
After this year the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not have a bond be- 


| 
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coming due before 1941, when less 
than a billion dollars will have to be 
refunded or repaid. 

As bond maturities have been ar- 
ranged, the Treasury is assured 
that even though the demand for 


money increases and interest rates 
go up, the Treasury will be protect- 
ed for some years to come at the 
present low rates which it has been 
obtaining on issues floated in the 
last two years. 




















New Issue 





for sale. orasan offer fa buy, or 
dated July 19, 1955; the Prospectus does nol const 


This announcement appears asa matter ef record anlu and is under ne circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock 
aca solicitation of an offer lo buy, any of such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 
tute an offering by any Underwriter in any stale in which such Underwriter it 


nol qualified lo acl as a dealer or broker. 


250,000 Shares 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935 
(No Par Value) 





Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1935 to date of delivery. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. 


The several Underwriters (as defined in the Federal Securities Act af 1933, ar amended) in respect of the issur to which the 
Prospectus relates, and the amounts which they have severally underwritten, subject te the conditions sel forth 


in the Underwriting Agreement, are sel forth in the Prospectus. Among such Underwriters are: 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Lazard Freres & Company 


neerporated 


July 22, 1935 




















pad December, Fortune Magazine 
made a prophecy. In the light- 
weight, streamlined Diesel train, said 
this publication, lay the genesis of a 


railroad revolution. 


Today—less than one year later—the 
revolution is in full swing. The Diesel 
train is fast becoming a familiar part 
of the American scene. And a silvery 
symbol of this new era in rail trans- 
portation is the New York, New Haven 


and Hartford’s “‘Comet.” 


Slipping through space like a meteor 
through the sky, this train cuts one- 


And every mile “The Comet” clicks 
off is a tribute to the quality of Gulf 
products. For its two great Diesel units 
are now fueled and lubricated exclus- 


ively by Gulf. 


third off the regular time between 
Boston and Providence. It can travel 
at a speed of 110 miles an hour, and 
still have power in reserve. 


Perhaps no single organization is bet- 
ter equipped to take a part in the rail- 
road revolution than the Gulf Refining 
Company. Its experimental work with 
Diesel engines dates back many years, 


The Railroad Revolution 


heginning with the marine engines in 
Gulf’s own great fleet of oil tankers. 
As the Diesel has lost weight and 
gained horsepower, special fuels and 
lubricants have been developed to meet 
each changing condition. And now Gulf 
scientists are working towards the day 
when Diesel transportation will demand 


still more of Gulf. 


It is possible, and even probable, that 
the Diesel-powered train will soon be- 
come the ordinary means of high-speed 
overland travel. But however fast it 
may develop, Gulf will be well prepared. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


WG TE) SHES ITA 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


























fields of comment far beyond the Federal power or 

the duties of his office but at no time has he gone 

so far afield as this last week when he told the 
Washington correspondents that he didn’t think any 
company had a right to buy good-will, whether they were 
public utilities or anything else. 

Mr. Roosevelt also told the newspaper men that when 
he was Governor of New York he vetoed a bill that could 
have allowed utilities to contribute to charities. His 
memory of what he said and did as Governor of New 
York has grown vague and misty. For the law which 
is on the statute books of the State of New York today 
bears the signature of Mr. Roosevelt. 

It permitted in 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt signed it, con- 
tributions by all corporations except public utilities and 
then in 1933 the prohibition against utility contributions 
was stricken out by a bill signed by Governor Lehman, 
the friend and supporter of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. 

So when the President abandons the position he took 
as Governor of New York and now says that no corpora- 
tions whether utilities or anything else should be allowed 
to contribute to charitable enterprises, he reverses him- 
self just as abruptly and completely as he did on May 31, 
1935, when advocating a centralized government in con- 
tradiction to his masterful speech on behalf of State 
rights delivered over a nation-wide radio hook-up on 
March 2, 1930, as Governor of the State of New York. 
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But a reversal or a change of 


A HEAVY BLOW mind is justified if evidence be- 
FOR PRIVATE comes convincing of such a need. 
PHILANTHROPY No man ought to be held account- 


able for a mere change of opinion 
though every man ought to be held strictly accountable 
for a change in the contract or pledge he has made. Many 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s pledges to the voters have been dis- 
carded by him. Hence the main issue of 1936 will be 
whether the American people approve of such deviations. 

Today, however, we are confronted with a broader 
question. It is whether the President of the United 
States has a right to use that high office to kill private 
philanthropy in America. 

For, in the words of Allen T. Burns, head of the Com- 
munity Chest Councils, a national organization compris- 
ing virtually all the Community Chest compaigns of the 
country, Mr. Roosevelt’s action in refusing to permit de- 
ductions for tax purposes of charitable contributions is 
in itself discouraging but when accompanied by a sweep- 
ing denunciation of all charitable contributions made with 
stockholders’ money, the statement of the President 
strikes at the very foundation of many a community chest 
drive throughout the nation. 

Mr. Burns thinks that the result may be to force all 
private charitable agencies onto the Federal pay roll for 
support with a consequent increase in expense. For it is 
notorious that public relief, being politically managed, is 
far more costly than privately managed charitable agen- 


cies. 
v 
Just what business it is of the 
Federal Government or the Presi- 
dent of the United States what a 


DICTATION BY : 
corporation does with its stock- 
GOVERNMENT holders’ oath * a local com- 


munity where its plants are situated and where the com- 
pany receives benefits for its employees and hence ought 
to pay a fair share of the burden would not be difficult to 
answer under the ordinary conceptions of State law, but 
not under the New Deal. 

A corporation operating i . State under a charter of 
that State or any other State is responsible to its stock- 
holders who can remove the management if, by chance, 
the directors become too much saturated with the milk of 
human kindness or too unselfish in distributing to charity 
funds that the stockholders ought to have in the form 
of dividends. 

But apparently under the New Deal, even the motives 
of a corporation’s management, its virtues and its sins, 
must pass under the review of the Federal dictatorship. 
To inquire into humanitarianism and motives generally 
that actuate a business in giving its money to charity is 
but a short step from-insisting that churches refuse to ac- 


Pets on ROOSEVELT has ventured into many 


NO FIELD FOR 


“BUYING” Goopb-WILL 





President Roosevelt Objects to Charity Contributions Made to Buy Good-Will But the Demo- 
cratic Party Accepts Them From Individuals Seeking to Buy the Good-Will of Administra- 
tion—Also New Deal Uses Fund to Buy Good-Will of Voters For 1936 











By DAVID LAWRENCE 


cept such benefactions, and we then face the implications 
of the Fascist idea that the State shall control religion. 

Mr. Roosevelt might have been on sound legal ground 
in stating that charitable contributions shall not be a 
proper tax deduction for any corporations and he might 
have been criticized for his opinion but he would have been 
within his legitimate sphere in commenting on pending 
legislation. When, however, he undertakes to attack all 
corporations for using stockholders’ money to “buy good- 
will” and when he implies that there is something wicked 
in “good-will,” he goes beyond the proper jurisdiction of 
his office, legal, moral or ethical. 

Let us examine this question of “good-will.” When is 
it right to obtain good-will and when is it corrupt? Is the 
recipient of the charitable contribution obligated; is the 
community obligated, to the donors? 

v 

Any such innuendo is unfair 
to the many fine men and women 
who participate without pay 


ON AGENCIES pate without p 
every year in the Communit 
FOR CHARITY Chest yet and the ory 


men and women who administer the public welfare agen- 
cies, the churches, hospitals and character-building in- 
stitutions of America. 

Has it ever occurred to Mr. Roosevelt that the opposite 
of good-will is ill-will? Has he ever stopped to think 
what happens in a community when a business, or part- 
nership, or corporation or individual of prominence or 
wealth does not give to public charity? 

What would the people of a town say if the company 
with several hundred acres of ground and huge plants 
with thousands of employees whose children and families 
benefit from these public welfare agencies were to decide 
that no contributions for charity should be made by said 
company? 

Supposing the President of such a company said he 
would have to write for permission to the stockholders, 
some three or four hundred thousand of them scattered 
from coast to coast, or that the Community Chest would 
have to solicit at great expense these stockholders as in- 
dividuals as suggested by the President, because they must 
pay for it out of their own dividends. What would the 
people of that community think? They would hardly be- 
lieve the President of the United States even said it. 

Yet Mr. Roosevelt, by advocating that stockholders 
should pay for charitable contributions out of their own 
dividends, raises exactly that impracticable proposition. 
And many a company with headquarters in another State 
would have a real alibi if it could simply say, “Very sorry, 
but Mr. Roosevelt says no contributions should be made 
by us.” 


UNFAIR SLURS 


Has the President forgotten 
the widespread criticism which 
was marshalled against various 


COMMUNITY 
chain store concerns because their 
OBLIGATIONS local branches did not contrib- 


ute to charities, how this point was used against them and 
finally was at the bottom of the state-wide prejudices 
which persuaded State legislatures to believe that heavy 
taxes on chain stores were popular? 

Virtually all the chain store companies now have in- 
structed their managers to participate in city and town 
affairs and make themselves a part of the community. 

Mr. Roosevelt's proposal would reverse that trend and 
start a wave of antipathy against branch plants, offices 
and factories with burdensome taxation as the penalty 
for their involuntary stinginess. Then would the stock- 
holders say frankly that these are matters which had 
better be left to the individual managements? Of course 
they would. 

There can be no doubt that a carporation not only has 
a right to contribute to Community Chests but that it 
has an obligation to do so. The Cleveland Community 
Fund made a study recently of the various people on the 
pay roll of a half dozen Cleveland corporations and found 
that 38 per cent of them or their families had received 
benefits from the Community Chest. 

Now it is impossible for every corporation to build its 
own hospital or to set up duplication welfare agencies. 
For the aid given its employees the corporation is usually 
willing and anxious to pay a fair share. The courts, too, 
have recognized the business nature of this investment. 


BUSINESS HAS 








Thus Judge Hazel in the United States District Court 
at Buffalo ruled a few years ago that a subscription com- 
mitment to two universities made by a department store 
before going into receivership was on a par with any other 
liability. 

“It was considered,” wrote Judge Hazel in his formal 
opinion, “in making the subscriptions or donations that 
the company would receive advertisement of substantial 
value, including the good-will of many influential citizens 
and of its patrons who were interested in the success of 
the development of these branches of education, and, on 
the other hand, suffer a loss of prestige if the contributions 
were not made in view of the fact that business competi- 
tors had donated and shown a commendable public spirit 
in that relation. 

v 


“In the circumstances the rule 
of law that may fairly be applied 
is that the action of the officers of 


PRINCIPLE IN 
the compan as not ultra vires 
COURT RULING ra aa es within their cor- 


porate powers since it tended to promote the welfare of 
the business in which the corporation was engaged. I 
think the advantage derived was tantamount to a per- 
sonal benefit.” 

The concern which Mr. Roosevelt displays for stock- 
holders’ money is not paralleled by any interest on 
his part in the money of the stockholders of the United 
States—the taxpayers and the consumers. He utters no 
dissent when his Administration promises millions of dol- 
lars to assist in winning an election in the State of Maine 
last year or when public works projects are awarded to 
States whose Representatives and Senators give him their 
votes in Congress. 

But “good-will” sought by private corpotations with 
their own money Mr. Roosevelt would taboo although 
purchasing “good-will” to win an election is not con- 
demned by him or anybody in his Administration. 

In 1932, when Mr. Roosevelt was elected, many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were contributed by in- 
dividuals whose positions in important corporations and 
industries made it necessary for them to support one or 
the other of the political parties. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee accepted such contributions. It is still 
accepting them. 
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What is the purpose of a cam- 
paign contributor? Isn’t it often 
to buy good-will of some kind? 


PARTY FUND ;ood-wil | 
CONTRIBUTORS Sometimes it is a hope that his 
company will have a fair hearing 


as against partisan influences. 

Sometimes it is a belief that unfavorable legislation can 
be blocked. But not infrequently the individual gives the 
money with the hope of personal reward—a job or a pub- 
lic office to which under the merit system he would never 
be appointed. 

Private philanthropy is having a. hard enough time 
nowadays without being handicapped still further by su- 
perfluous controversies started by the White House itself 
on the subject of when a group of individuals who hap- 
pen to be banded together in a corporation, should or 
should not contribute to charitable endeavors. 

The attack which the President has made on concen- 
trated wealth, the proposal by which he intends to break 
up large incomes, and the heavy taxes to be imposed on 
inheritances will be understood by the people if the social 
purpose is vindicated by the results. But if corporate gifts 
to hospitals and weltare agencies are to be criticized, it 
may be that the New Deal will next put the ban on gifts 
to educational institutions by individuals on the theory 
that rich men have no right to counteract the cries of sel- 
fishness hurled at them by the Administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt shows a solicitude for the right of the 
stockholder to do his own giving. Would that the Presi- 
dent showed the same solicitude for the taxpayer whose 
life savings and earnings are in large part to be taken 
from him and the proceeds distributed to the politicians 
in power for the benefit of their own favorite projects and 
for the votes that will keep them in public office. 

The President has made many impromptu statements 
at newspaper press conferences but none so devastating 
in its social injury as his attack on the corporate dona- 
tion of funds to legitimate charities. 
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